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A CHALLENGE 
TO THE 


STATIC 


The Springbok is an antelope—a 
lovely streamlined creature, strong and 
fleet-of-foot, a thing of grace and beauty. 


The Veld is his domain— wide 
spaces, whistling winds, — refreshing 
rains, sunshine, dawn and the dew, 
burning noons, flamboyant sunsets and 
the cool still dark. All these are his. 
He is the embodiment of freedom, of 
the joy of living and well-being. He 
is the spirit of the Veld. 


Therefore, we have chosen him as a 
symbol of South African Travel. We 
have ennobled him with wings as a 
challenge to the static and as a call to 
travel in the sunlit spaciousness of 


South Africa. 


Remember—when Europe is in the 
chill grip of Winter, South Africa is 
bathed in the golden sunshine of the 
Southern Summer. This happy inver- 
sion of seasons makes South Africa the 
Winter Solarium for Northein lands, 
and a series of special sea and land 
tours have been planned to place that 
Solarium within reach of every class of 
traveller this Winter. 


Full details of sailings and costs are 
embodied in our Special Programme, 

“The Sign of the Springbok” (S), 
which will be sent gratis on request to 
The Director of Publicity, South 
Africa House, ‘Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 


WANTED FOR A TRUST 
COMPANY 


Blocks of Urban Property, Ground Rents and Mort- 
gages. 
Particulars to Surveyor’s Dept., 
JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 


STOPS HOUSE, 16 QUEEN STREET, W. 1. (Gros. 3344/5.) 


] EXHILL and COODEN HOUSES. 
ERNEST SHEATHER, F.A.I. Tel., 351 Bexhill. 
The only Local Estate Agent a native of the town. 





WHEN YOU ARE TIRED 


of viewing unsuitable houses, ask our Advisory Dept. 
for free advice and illustrated catalogue ‘* P ” explaining 
our unique service. We can design any type of house to 
your exact requirements and build it (as only first-class 
builders of the widest experience can) in the-district of 
your choeiee—all at one very reasonable and inclusive 
price. We are now building in 14 counties and can 
show you scores of testimonials from delighted owners. 
We arrangé finance if desired. 

UNIVERSAL HOUSING CO., LIFD., Riekmansworth. 





myO be LET FURNISHED for the HUNTING 
[' SEASON, within easy distance of the Warwickshire, 
Heythrop, and Bicester hounds; 12 LOOSE BOXES, 2 
STALLS. The HOUSE has 3 sitting rooms, smoking and 
billiard room; 7 bed rooms, 5 servants’ rooms, 2’ bath 
rooms ; central heating ; good gardens ; plentiful water 
supply.—Order to view from Honble. Mrs. MCLEAN, 
Godsweil, Bloxham, Banbury. 








FROM £110 P.A FULLY INCLUSIVE. 
Building nearly finished and many Flats already let. 
YHELSEA (near Cheyne-walk).—Modern mansion 
) flats of 1 double bedroom, 1 reception room, Italian 

style LOGGIA, dining recess, bathroom, and kitchen ; 
liit, c.h.w., porter, &c. ; overlooking gardens.—To secure 
apply immediately, J. EWART GILKES & PARTNERS, 
2, Hans Road, 8.W. 3. Sloane 6148-9. 





ORTHWICK PARK, HARROW.—Owner must 
SELL charming Detached FREEHOLD HOUSE, 
in fine high position, close stations, tennis club, golf 
course, &c. ; 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
excellent. kitchen ; brick garage; attractively laid out 
garden. Cost nearly £1,300, sacrifice at £1,400 or near for 
quick sale.--Apply BRITTON and Co., 132 Kenton 
Road, Kenton, Harrow, Tel., Wordsworth 1947. 





5 pl LET.—-In charming village, adjacent to Manor 
House. 16th Century Farm Buildings converted 
into Dwellinghouse (facing south and west) with court- 
yard designed as a Spanish patio, with fountain, terrace, 
&ec. On the Southern slopes of the Quantock Hills, 
2} miles from Taunton Station (London 2} heurs). 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 
servants’ sitting room, garage for 2 cars. Electricity 
Jaid on from Taunton main. Excellent water supply by 
gravitation.— Write Box A563, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 





LIVE IN A WILLETT HOUSE 


The hall-mark of building construction. 
ROEHAMPTON. 
WIMBLEDON COMMON, 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
HOVE. BRIGHTON. 


Reduced Prices. 
Detached, non-basement, labour-saving. 
A FEW CHOICE BUILDLNG SITES. 
Ilustrated .particulars on application. 


WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., 
SLOANE SQUARE, S.W. 1. 
(The Home of Daylight Saving.) 


Branches at South Kensington, Hampstead, Rochampton, 
and Hove. Joinery Workshops, Parsons Green, 8.W. 





3 limes : 
for 5/-°: 


1/6 per 
line after 





SURREY & SUSSEX. 
ESTATES, HOUSES, LAND, &c. 
OR Property Large 

beautiful- Worth. and 

A. T. UNDERWOOD, F.A.E.P.A. 


(For over 20 years with Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley) 
ESTATE OFFICES, THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 
(‘Phone Crawley 328.) 


and Small, 





ONE OF ENGLAND’S MOST 
CHARACTERFUL SMALL 
HOUSES 


Twelve years ago, and for three Cowuries before, it was a 
Sussex Tithe Barn. Reverently it was dismembered 
and moved to a chosen site in Surrey. Around the sturdy 
skeleton of weathered oak, a modern house was built 
with the old materials, preserving all the old charm, side 
by side with modern convenience and design. Mr. G. 
Blair Imrie, F.R.1.B.A., planned its seheme, and the 
perfect small House, rather than considerations of cox¢, 
was the aim. 


In all England there is no other such house: « 
setting of, and for, personality, unique amongst 
man’s dwellings 


“The Dream-house come true.” 





The Great Barn is two floors deep, 26 feet long, 20 feet 
wide. Behind, the house runs in two floors with Domestic 
Quarters compactly arranged for staff (man and wife). 
Kivery charm of the 17th Century House is here eom- 
bined with every convenience of the modern luxury 
Home. It is a Mansion, of few rooms, planned for the 
Bachelor Lady or Gentleman, or for Husband and Wife, 
or for two friends sharing the same establishment. 


Norfolk reed thatch ; open hearths ; tiled mantels; 

lattice windows ; hardwood polished floors ; gal- 

leried staircase; iron studded oak doers and 

huge old oak beams ; central heating ; electric 

light and power; softened water from ** Per- 

muti” plant (hot and cold basins fitted to ail 

4 bedrooms), 2 bathrooms. 

Tennis Court; Crazy Walks, Loggia, well 

stocked Orehard, Sculptured Box and Bay Trees, 

Pergola of 20 arches ; Garden Area of two acres. 

(7 Hydrant points for watering.) Heated Garage 

for 2 full-sized cars. Decorative Outbuildings. 
For this Home of charm, a buyer is sought amongst those 
who appreciate the rare and beautiful. Price: £4,500: 
portion can remain on mortgage; or would let. An 


illustrated booklet fully describes the property. It will 
be sent on request by The Owner, “The Old Barn,” 
Reigate Road, Leatherhead, Surrey. (Phone — 180.) 


(Electric trains to London (Waterloo) every 20 minutes.) 


including the | 
Balcombe Forest District, | 


For Sale or To Let 


LAS PALMAS 
(CANARY ISLANDS). 
FURNISHED FLAT TO LET 
(OWNED BY ENGLISHMAN), 

With attendance, for six months from October ty 
Mareh inclusive. 35 guineas weekly. Fnil details 
available from the ESTATE DEPT., The Spectator 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 





VERY SUITABLE FOR FRIENDS, 
thausming  Kesidential Village i fine 
| neighbourhood, 


| QYUFRFOLK (easy run Bury).—Gentleman’s delightiul 
Ss XVilth CENTURY Detached cor. 
aioe: metas TAGE-RESIDENCE ; wealth expesed 
THE rw si oak beams and studs; 2 receytion (l 
ONLY Isit. Gin. by L6it. 6in.), 4 bed: work- 
£575 shop; garage: nice garden, in which is 
another Oak-beamed Cottage with 2 

FREEHOLD. | bed roonts. 

| Ipswich. 


y 
fie 


| 
| Sporting 


WOODCOCK and SON, 


LOW RESERVE. 


b>] re 
“ KOMABA ” HASLEMERE 
4 superior detached pre-war Cottage residence. 
Quiet, sun trap, central position. 2 rec, 4+ bed., bath. 
| offices, maids room. All main services. Pretty garden. 
| Illustrated Partienlars—REGLD. C.S. EVENNETT, HASLE- 


| MERE (Tel. 10), and at Hindhead and Farnham. 


EXORS. SALE. 








PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. 


ATCH END, MIDDX.- Within 10 mins, walk ef 
L.M.S. & Bakerloo Stn. (30 mins. town) and elose 

to golf course. Attractive detached RESIDENCE 
with charming well matured Garden of about 1} 


acres with tennis lawn, &c.; Lounge Hall, 2  fime 
Reception Rooms, 6 Bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom and 
usual offices. BRICK GARAGE. Beautifully decorated 
throughout.—For particulars apply BRITTON & 0, 
adj. Post Office, Hatch End, Middx. Tel Hatch End 149 





SURREY-SUSSEX BORDER. 250 FT. UP. 

TTRACTIVE Country RESIDENCE on 2 ffoors in 
i 12} acres; 7 bed, bath, 3 reception rooms; 
garage, &e.; excellent order. FREEHOLD £3;250.— 
Horace Jo¥er & CO., 16 Vietoria Street, S.W. 1. 





JRINCES RISBOROUGH (near).—Charming modern 
I Freehold Residence, in high and open position. 
4 beds., bath, 3 recepts., &c. Garden about } aere. To 
be let at £120 p.a.—DoveLas Youne & Co., 69 Coleman 
Street, E.C. 2. 





7 EN'T.—Only Ls miles London, yet in rural surreund- 
ings and quite seehuded. Gentleman’s Charming 
Country Residenee in good order. . 6 bed, bath, lounge, 
2 reception, excellent offices. Gas and water. Numerotis 
outbuildings : prettily timbered old world grounds 2} 
acres, Freehold, only £2,500. Recommended. 
HENRY PARKER & Co., 153° Cheapside, E.C., oF 
Sevenoaks, Kent. 





| E7 ENSINGTON GARDENS (eclose).—Modern Fiat; 
j quiet, every comfort, hot water, eentral heating ; 
2 sitting, bath, kitchen, £340. Garage. Short 
Otters invited.-F ARNHAM AND COIGLEY, 
WES.0042, 


t bed, 
or long lease. 
9 Kensington High Street. 








WHITEMAN & CO., 


56, BROMP'TON-ROAD 
(Sloane 0138-9.) 





RIDING O’ER THE DOWNS. 


Stream. & mile two banks. 12 miles Eastbourne. 


SUSSEX.-LONG, LOW TYPE RESIDENCE, with 


oak beams, open fireplaces, cleetric light, &e.: 4 recep- 
tion, loggia, 6-7. beds, 2 baths, &c.: garage; stabies, 


cottages, farmery, .charming® grounds, large orchard, 


undulating pasture. 90 acres. 


PRICE CUT THROUGH DEATH. 


Agents, WHITEMAN and Co., as above. 





15th CENTURY COTTAGE. 


Main electric light, gas and water, oak beams, open 
fireplaces, lofty rooms. 
HERTS (24 miles 
sitting, 4 bed, bath and orchard, 13 


REAL BARGAIN—£1,500. 


Panelled Lounve, = 


ACKES. 


London). 





Agents, WHITEMAN and Co., as above. 
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THE PAST AND 
THE FUTURE 


In making its plea for financial help a Society 
must be able to show by its record that it is 
fulfilling the purpose for which it was founded 
and for which it has received support in past years. 


Since its foundation in 1804, the Bible Society 
has distributed 442,000,000 volumes of Holy 


Scripture in hundreds of languages. 


Last year the circulation was 10,617,470, and 
in the course of the past twelve months, twelve 
new versions were added to the Society’s list of 
languages and dialects, which now stands at 669. 


This work was carried through at a cost of 








£369,392 and the income was £342,859, leaving 
a deficit of £26,533 on the year’s working. 
There is, therefore, urgent need of great financial 
support 

Will you help> 


Cifls will be gratefully received and acknowledged by | 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 















































































— craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N*3 a cigarette which 
satisfies the most 


exacting smoker. 


Wane ea 


mong the finer things of life 


BANGER 





3P128 


lOror82 2Oroal/A S5Oror3/3 !OOrcre6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORKTIPS 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH 
9% ON YOUR CAPITAL? 


Perhaps, in a daydream, you have imagined what would 
happen if your investments brought you in a return of 
nearly 10% instead of a miserly 34%. You would be less 
dependent on the work that is becoming monotonous now 
you have passed middle-age. You would enjoy more 
dinners at that restaurant where the cooking is perfect 
—and a stall at that play they say is so good. Cigars 
would no longer be a luxury. You could become more 
closely intimate with those antiques you have had to 
admire through the shop window. You could—then you 
think of safety and continue to make ends meet on 33%. 
But 9% on your capital need not be a daydream or a 
speculation, if you are past middle-age. A Canada Life 
Annuity will bring you a regular sum each month for the 
rest of your life—and your income will be as safe as the 
£44,000,000 assets of this nearly century-old Company 
make it. For the rest of your life you will receive 
cheques regularly which never vary a penny, complete 
freedom from worry over depreciated securities, and the 
means to enjoy luxuries and pleasures that you now only 
dream of. A Canada Life Annuity is going to make a 
Jot of difference to your life. Write for full details to 
J. R. Wandless, F.1.A., Manager, 











(Established 1847—incorporated in Canada as a Limited 
Liability Co.) 


2 St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1 











LAND CRUISE! 


Instructors and Clemson and Valerie, 
Continental Cabaret Stars. No sea- 
sickness, nor even home-sickness. 


per *B.M.B.G.H. “ Palace,” 
anchored near Anstey’s Cove. 
Has 9-hole Short Course, Tennis, 
Squash and Badminton Caarts, 


ae 








Croquet and Bowling Green, 
Swimming Pool, Gymnasium, 
Ballroom, Sun Lounge, and 
Talkie Cinema. Resident Sports 


ST MARYCHURCH 
— 
BAB BACOMBE,; 
DOWNS.” 


BABBACOMBE 








For the laziest or the most strenuous 
holiday of your life—on the most 
advantageous inclusive terms in the 
world—the Palace! 


ODICOMBE BEACH 


mins. from Hotel 
BAR BACOMBE BEACH 


») GATE BEACH 


ON’ 
PALACE ey ; 5 mins. from Hotel 
SORA ANSTEYS COVE 
— 0 Sains. from Hotel 


TORQUAY 


*Britain’s Most Beautiful Guest House 
Phone . Torquay 2271. 


TORQUAY a 


TOWN 


— 
MEDICAL BATHS 
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VKSGrEES 


'S mins. from Hotel 
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Musings of a Mineral Wate, 
Manufacturer. | 





No. 214. | 
THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
We have been reading Agape and Eros reviewed in | 
this journal some time ago; very ably reviewed 
if we may say so, and we are not attempting to qy 
again what has already been well done. But the 
book was interesting to us as its author argues fo, 
distinguishing and separating what we have bee, 
running together, Platonism and Christianity ; ye 
as disciples of Professor Paul Elmer More look on 
Christianity as the full flower of Plato’s teaching, 
If this book is right then we have been wrong jn | 
thinking that St. Paul gave Christianity a twist 
of his own. Now it may be that each reader of the 
Gospels finds in them what he is looking for, and 
takes out what he wants and this if men’s weakness 
may be the Gospel’s strength: there the weary 
secking rest finds peace, the energetic sees his duty 
plainly stated, and the selfish and indifferent get 
a wholesome rap over the knuckles. Plato in spite 
of his protests, the early Plato at any rate, does 
make man the measure of all things? and only 
differed from Protagoras in how he defined man? 
Plato meaning by man the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages. And Plato, starting from the known and 
working towards the unknown, is employing the 
‘** modern,” the scientific method, and _ therefore 
may appeal more readily to this criticial or 
scientific age. In his Republic he argues the case 





for pursuing justice (righteousness) without any 
hope of reward in this world or the next, and in the 
late war men did face torture, having their eyes put 
out, and finally crucifixion at a time when the lamp 
of immortality was burning very faintly. Con- 
trasted with this St. Paul says: “if in this life 
only we have hope of Christ we are of all men most 
miserable.” Christianity makes God the measure 
of all things, that is pre-supposes a God of Love and 
what He would do, without any warrant in daily 
experience, in fact directly contrary to daily 
experience. Faith is standing or falling by the 
noblest hypothesis; faith begins by experiment 
and ends in experience. The question then is, is 
Christianity practical politics ? For the many we 
would say, No. And risking the personal bias 
mentioned above, we do not think its Founder 
ever thought of it as more than the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, the little leaven but 
not the loaf. The Sermon on the Mount would 
scem to lay down an absolute code for a self chosen 
aristocracy : individuals who would set for them- 
selves a standard higher than obtains, or is even 
necessary, in the world about them ; not from any 
priggish desire of being better than their neighbours, 
but because an inner urge, a ‘‘ perpetually troubled 
conscience ” impels them to pattern their earthly 
conduct on a type laid up in heaven, as Plato puts 
it: or because they are not of this world as Christ 
puts it. Christianity preaches not justice, but 
mercy ; that is sending rain on the deserving and 
undeserving alike, which is not unlike Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s equal incomes for all. Luck in this world is 
not fairly distributed, most grotesquely and unfairly 
distributed, so Mr. Shaw has warrant both in the 
scriptures and in nature alike. And as Mr. Shaw 
has hinted at ‘‘ decent sorts of. giants ” his socialism 
would seem to depend on finding a real aristocracy. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


Germany's importation of certain metals indispensable 
Churchill said last Tuesday, is not a mantoputthings to the munitions industry have a rather sinister signifi- 
better in words than they are in fact; and the business cance. Chief among them are tungsten and_ nickel. 
world is rightly encouraged by his statement that recent In the first half of 1932 Germany imported 734 metric 
signs of improvement are no mere flash in the pan, but tons of tungsten. In the first half of this year, in spite 
the beginning of a permanent advance. He was able to of a continued trade depression, the figure was 1,629 
reveal the fact that the employment figures for September metric tons. In the case of raw nickel, the figures 
will again show an improvement—this at a time of year available apply to the first seven months of the last 
when unemployment regularly increases. The publication three years. In 1931 the import was 1,398 metric tons, 
of the revenue returns for the first six months of the finan- and in the following year 1,313. For 1933 the figure 
cial year had already shown that revenue receipts were up was 2,444. There may be some partial explanations of 
ascompared with the previous year by £7,000,000, and ex- the increase—tungsten and nickel have, of course, 
penditure down by £35,000,000—or, taking into account many peace-time uses—but in view of the steady accumu- 
Sinking Fund payments, £48,000,000. Mr. Chamberlain lation of such metals by Germany immediately before 
looked forward to a surplus at the end of the financial year, the War it is not surprising that these statistics are 
which would be available for—his audience had hoped causing some concern. In the case of such metals as 
to hear “reduction of taxation,” but he said instead lead, spelter and tin the import figures show no substantial 
“redemption of debt.”” Debt conversion is the largest change. 
item in reduced expenditure, and decreasing unem- a ” ' 7 
ployment will also have its effect. If the promise of the 
financial year is fulfilled, income-tax-payers may reason- 
ably look forward to some relief—all the more, since 
customs have been looking up, and providing an alter- 


Dec, 23rd, 1896. 








HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Mr. Winston 


The American Enigma 
While President Roosevelt's views about inflation 
remain completely obscure, Labour has expressed itself 
on the subject with unexpected vigour. Before we 
agree to the cheap dollar let us be certain Labour is 
‘ f “ P going to get more cheap dollars for its day’s work, said 
the President of the American Federation of Labour 
at the federation’s annual conference at Washington 
The most important aspect of disarmament, if it is on Tuesday. Yet the difliculty of avoiding inflation 
not paradoxical to put it so, is Germany’s re-armament. gets daily greater. Mr. Roosevelt, whose undiminished 
How far that process has gone there is no means of personal popularity: remains an immensely important 
discovering, but it is a matter of common knowledge asset, told an American Legion conference on Monday 
n Service circles in this country and France that the that farmers’ incomes had increased, but that it was 
provisions of the Treaty of Versailles are not being necessary to increase them still further. It is difficult 
observed. There is a good deal to be said for ignoring to see how, except by deliberate inflation, for the Recovery 
the infractions for the moment while a disarmament femand_ sulliciently to 
Convention is still hoped for, but statistics regarding 


native source of revenue. 


Germany’s Munition Metals 


campaign has not stimulated ¢ 
send primary commodity prices up much further by 
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itself. Meanwhile Labour’s official computation is that 
there will still be 11,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States this winter. It is a stern prospect for the President. 
And allied to his decisions on domestic economics are 
his intentions, still undisclosed, regarding debt revision. 
Sir Frederick Leith-Ross is now at Washington, and 
the President is reputed to be thinking of stabilizing 
a pound-dollar parity. That would obviously have a 
bearing on his inflation plans. But on both points all 
discussion is at present mere speculation in the dark. 
* * * * 
Labour and War 
The resolution carried at the Labour Party Congress 
on Wednesday, pledging the Party “‘ to take no part in 
war and to resist it with the whole force of the Labour 
movement,” a general strike being envisaged as one of 
the means of resistance, is not quite as revolutionary 
as it looks. For the essential background of the resolu- 
tion is the recognition of the pledges by which this 
country is formally bound—the pledges, primarily, 
embodied in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The world is suffering for lack of a word to distinguish 
possible armed action under the Covenant from war in the 
old accepted sense. To the former the Labour Party 
makes no opposition, deplorable though the necessity for 
ever resorting to it may be. That was made perfectly 
clear by the adoption of another resolution, moved by 
Mr. Clynes, calling for general and complete disarmament 
and the creation of an international police force to 
repress attempted violations of public order. As much 
as three years ago the Lambeth Conference declared that 
the Christian Church in every country should refuse to 
countenance any war regarding which its own Government 
had refused to submit the dispute to some procedure of 
peaceful settlement. The Labour Party, framing its 
own more forcible and more comprehensive formula, 
is following where the Bishops have led. 
* * * * 
Dr. Dollfuss’s Escape 
Dr. Dollfuss has bought new popularity at the price 
of a wounded arm. All Europe—Germany not excluded, 
for Baron von Neurath sent a telegram—has rejoiced 
at the courageous Chancellor’s escape. How far the 
outrage was political still seems a little uncertain, for it 
obviously suits the Government’s book to fix the respon- 
sibility for it as firmly on the Nazis as possible. As a 
matter of fact the assassin’s chief motive seems to have 
been a personal grievance. Be that as it may, the result 
is what might have been expected. There is a general 
rally to the Chancellor, and if the Vice-Chancellor, Major 
Fey, is rightly reported to have met demands for revenge 
with the answer “ Justice, not vengeance” (other reports 
represent him as demanding retaliation himself) that is 
evidence of a welcome spirit of moderation. Austria is 
as much as ever an indispensable unit in the strueture of 
Central Europe, and Dr. Dollfuss as much as ever indis- 
pensable to Austria. In the plans framed by various 
interested parties at Geneva and elsewhere for assistance 
to Austria, philanthropic and economic motives need to 
be carefully distinguished from political. For that reason 
alone it is particularly satisfactory that the Austrian 
Chaacellor is not incapacitated from doing business. His 
country badly needs an alert and subtle negotiator at this 
juncture, 
* * * a 
The New League Council 
The substitution of Denmark, Australia and the 
Argentine Republic for Norway, Ireland and Guatemala 
as members of the League of Nations Council Ieaves the 
Council rather stronger than it was. Between the two 
Scandinavian countries there is nothing much to ehoose, 








————— 
but though the Trish Free State showed itself an admirahj 
Council member, Australia, if it is represented as ‘ 
doubt it will be) by Mr. Bruce, will add strength to i‘. 
personnel of the Council table. The replacement a 
Guatemala by Argentina is a manifest advantage, Tj, 
return of the Argentine to the League is of particu 
importance in view of the fact that Brazil is stil] absent 
and it is obviously appropriate that the greatest of the 
A.B.C. powers should get a seat on the League Counc 
at the earliest moment possible. The difficulty arising 
from the fact that certain States belonging to no Clearly 
defined group never get a chance of election is apparently 
to be met by the increase of the nominal Council membe. 
ship to fifteen. This is unfortunate in one way, as th 
Council was .too large already, but as Japan’s seat jy 
vacant it in fact means no increase of numbers, 

* * * * 


The Problem of Minorities 

Germany has always shown a lively interest in minority 
questions at Geneva, but this year, for obvious reasons, 
they interest her in another way. Dr. von Keller had 
some delicate tight-rope walking to achieve in }js 
endeavour to explain that the Jews in Germany were jy 
no sense a minority but part and parcel of the national 
fabric. Comment on that argument is more superfluoys 
than comments often are, but Mr. Ormsby-Gore did jy 
fact shatter the contention in a most effective speech, 
So far as that particular minority is concerned the 
Assembly has before it a resolution introduced by the 
Dutch delegate, urging that the League should take 
some steps for the support of Jewish and other refugees 
from Germany. The decision to place this proposal on 
the agenda was carried unanimously, apart from the vote 
of the German delegation, which abstained. In regard to 
minorities generally, Poland has proposed the conclusion 
of an international convention guarantecing the rights 
of minorities. Poland, of course, is perpetually restive 
under the provisions of her Minorities Treaty, which binds 
her in respect, for example, of the German minority 
within her borders, while the Polish minority in Germany 
enjoys no treaty protection at all. The proposed con- 
vention, therefore, is no mere duplication of existing 
treaties, but an attempt to make them comprehensive 
and put all governments under the same restrictions, 
Right and proper as that change would be, there is no 
prospect of countries like Germany and Italy agreeing 
with it. But the debate it will provoke should be of 
interest. 
















































* * * * 
Tshekedi’s Return 

The restoration of Tshekedi to his chieftainship in 
Bechuanaland, after a suspension of less than three weeks, 
represents a wise decision on the part of the Dominions 
Secretary, which incidentally confirms the view that a 
reprimand falling short of suspension would have been a 
far wiser sentence in the first instance. Tshekedi is 
reported to be dissatisfied with the situation as it is and 
to desire to come to England to get his position more 
clearly defined. That would be a premature move. Sit 
Herbert Stanley, the High Commissioner, will in due 
course be returning to South Africa from leave, and will 
have had the advantage of discussion here with Mr. 
Thomas. Till the chief and the High Commissioner 
have met there is no good reason for the latter to travel 
to London. But the position quite clearly needs defini- 
tion. Indirect rule, if it means simply the maintenance 
of the status quo; is something to condemn and _ not to 
praise. With a progressive chief like Tshekedi it inevit- 
ably breaks down. What is wrong is not the original 
conception of the indirect rule principle, but the way 1 
which it is sometimes interpreted by the British officials 
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cemed. Tshekedi is justified in asking for an assurance 
that as his tribe fits itself increasingly for self-government, 
xlf-government with a minimum of interference will be 
gradually assured to it. The whole value of indirect rule 
on it being progressive and not static. 
* * * * 

spain’s New Crisis ,; ” aoe 

Seior Lerroux’s term as Prime Minister of Spain has 
heen not only bricf but inglorious. He took office on 
September 12th, and on Tuesday of _this week he was 
defeated on a vote of censure on his first appearance 
hefore the Cortes. At Monday’s sitting he was attacked by 
his predecessor, Sefor Azafia, which meant that Sejior 
Albornoz, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, who belonged 
to Azaita’s party, would have to resign. On Tuesday the 
Catalan group joined in the assault, which involved the 
resignation of Senor Santalo, the Minister for Communica- 
tions. Setior Lerroux thereupon announced the Cabinet’s 
resignation in the hope of averting an actual vote of 
censure, Which was however carried by 189 to 91. The 
President of the Republic is personally involved in the 
present crisis, for he practically forced the resignation of 
Seior Azaiia, for which there was in fact no sufficient 
reason. A General Election is now almost inevitable. 
The Cortes—the first to sit under the Republic—having 
been elected in special circumstances on the morrow of the 
revolution, no longer represents the country, and after the 
events of the last month the President can hardly persist 
in his desire to get pending legislation pushed through 
before the appeal to the country. Since the laicization 
of the schools is actually in progress religious feeling will 
play a large part in the campaign. 

* * * * 


con 


depends 


New Trade Agreements 
Mr. Runciman, having accepted the principle of tariff 
barriers, is now methodically attempting to pull the 
barriers down, and it is due to him to recognize that his 
tariff bargaining is yielding some result. The Argentine 
and Finnish trade agreements are the latest examples. 
The importance of the former cannot be exaggerated. 
Argentina’s economic and social relationship with us has 
been so close that it was right to regard her goodwill as 
searcely less important to this country than that of the 
Dominions. Yet latterly the proportion of her imports 
from Britain has been steadily diminishing. The new 
trade agreement, which reduces the duties on British 
cotton and woollen goods, machinery and motor vehicles, 
guarantees the continued free entry of coal and coke, and 
includes undertakings not to increase certain other duties, 
isan important step towards redressing the trade balance. 
With Finland the new agreement has the effect of reducing 
certain duties on both sides, and guaranteeing minima of 
certain imports. Coal, cotton, wool and the herring in- 
dustry should all benefit appreciably. To this is to be 
added the important reductions of duty on British 
imports embodied in the new Australian Budget, which 
signalizes a financial recovery on which Mr. Lyons and 
his colleagues must be warmly congratulated. Gradually 
the tariff barriers throughout the world are being lowered. 
* * * * 
The Scottish Herring Fleet 
Sir Godfrey Collins, the Secretary for Scotland, speaking 
last week at Buckie, declared himself fully conscious that 
the Scottish herring fleet was a vital necessity, not only to 
the fishing industry, but also for defence in time of war. 
Something will have to be done without delay. Year by 
year the steam-drifter fleet is becoming less efficient and 
the number of vessels reduecd. The average age of the 
vessels that remain is over 25 years, and most of them 
are obsolescent. The result is unemployment and the 
diminution of a valuable source of wealth which still 


brings £2,000,000 a year into the country directly and 
more indirectly. Capital is needed for the re-equipment 
of the fleet with a modern type of motor-drifter capable of 
following the course of the herrings. Here is a case 
where a comparatively small advance from the Govern- 
ment would produce big results. Expenditure would be 
abundantly justified on the threefold ground that the 
fleet is an indispensable auxiliary to the Navy, that it 
would provide work for the builders, and that it would 
permanently ensure employment for a fine class of men 
whose vocational skill this country cannot afford to be 
without. But the loss of the Russian and German 
markets is a grave matter, and it is of vital importance 
to Scotland that a satisfactory trade agreement with 
Russia should be concluded, and concluded quickly. 
* * * * 

The Slum Clearance Programmes 

The appointed day on or before which local authorities 
were requested to send in their “ Five Year Plan” slum 
clearance programmes was last Saturday. The request 
has served to put to a searching test the public spirit of 
the local governing bodies. Some have acted with the 
least possible delay ; others have been brought up to 
the scratch in time ; and others, including it is to be feared 
a large majority of the small authorities, are still de- 
faulters. The larger centres have on the whole been most 
active. The London County Council contemplates a 
10-year programme, the first half of which is designed to 
provide for the rehousing of 125,000 people and the cx- 
penditure of £17,500,000. Manchester, which has 30,000 
houses requiring clearance or reconditioning, proposes to 
deal with 15,000 in. the five-year period, and to spend 
£6,500,000. Leeds, whose slums are worse and more 
numerous than those of Manchester, proposes to demolish 
15,000 houses. Hull, Stoke-on-Trent and Liverpool are 
among the cities that have presented large programmes. 
But a forcible appeal to public opinion is still needed. For 
though the results are encouraging, it has to be recognized 
that the plans so far submitted do not, at the best, 
provide for the demolition of more than a quarter of the 
existing slums. 

* x * a 

The White Paper Discussions 

By the time these lines appear the test of strength 
within the Conservative Party on the Government’s 
India policy will be over. All the indications are that 
the attack is losing in force. Resentment at Sir Henry 
Page-Croft’s request to Conservative agents in the 
constituencies to circulate a letter attacking the Govern- 
ment’s policy has given Government supporters a tactical 
advantage, and Sir John Thompson’s devastating attack 
on the facts and arguments in the letter itself is another 
telling shot. India itself is more peaceful than for 
many years, despite sporadic outrages such as_ the 
assassination of Mr. Burge. Congress is giving no 
trouble, and there are even signs that some of its leaders 
would welcome some accommodation on the basis of 
the White Paper. At this end the resumption of the 
sittings of the Select Committee does not mean, unfor- 
tunately, that the production of a report and the framing 
of legislation based on it is in sight. The committee 
is likely to have to sit well into the New Year, and the 
new Act can hardly ke on the statute-book till some time 
in the second half of 1934. It is of good omen that this 
delay is not being made a ground for attack in India, 
Sir Samuel Hoare has succeeded—and it is no mean 
achievement—in convincing all moderate opinion in 
India that the Government is resolved to get a reform 
scheme broadly on the lines of the White Paper through 
Parliament and into law. So long as that happens it 
matters little whether the actual date is 1933 or 1934, 
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Parties in Conference 


HE two great party meetings which are taking 
place this week are not merely facing politics from 
two different points of view; they are concerned with 
different problems. The one is discussing the actual 
programme for today and the immediate future of a 
Government effectually in being; the other a promise 
of policy and procedure to be made good at some uncertain 
date under hypothetical conditions. The Conservative 
meeting is that of the party which by an overwhelming 
majority in Parliament maintains the Government in 
power; but its attitude is modified by an honourable 
sense of obligation to Liberal and Labour voters who 
contributed to that majority. The Labour Party is in a 
position it has never experienced in all its history before 
1931. We are not alluding to its utter defeat at the polls 
and its temporary loss of prestige in the country, but 
to the fact that it was suddenly stripped of the most 
conspicuous leaders who had led it for a quarter of a 
century. It is confronted both with the fact of dis- 
continuity in its leadership, and with the desire among 
some of its members—arising from the late discomfiture 
of the party—that that discontinuity should be made 
absolute. There has been a break with the past. The 
ambition of some of its members is, not to mend the break, 
but to turn it into a chasm which cannot be bridged, and 
to start on a new course. 

The Conservative meeting, as we write, is proceeding. 
but its main characteristics are already clear. The 
points of difference on such an occasion naturally draw 
more attention than the points of agreement, though 
perhaps they should rather be regarded as interesting 
than vitally important. It is a superstition which is not 
justified by the history of the last eighty years to describe 
the Conservative Party as the party of reaction; but it 
would be perfectly fair to say that it has been the party 
to which reactionary elements rally. The Conservative 
Party is not a Diehard party, but it is always encumbered 
with the Diehards, a fact of which radical Conservatives 
since the time of Disraeli and progressive Conservatives 
today like Mr. Baldwin are necessarily acutely conscious. 
The opposition to the Indian Constitutional reform 
policy is for the most part perfectly sincere, yet it is 
purely reactionary in the sense that it is a harking back to 
an attitude that was common to four-fifths of the country 
40 years ago and has been left behind by four-fifths of 
the country today. It is a blind spot in the intellectual 
vision of the otherwise broadminded and imaginative 
Mr. Churchill. It represents, possibly, the habitual blind- 
ness of a few of his less intelligent supporters. But, 
however hard their opinion may be pressed, it will not 
be pressed to the point of disrupting the party; and it 
will not prevail. 

Attempts are being made, purely tactical in character, 
to confuse this issue with the issue of National Government 

that is to say, a Government in which Liberals and 
Labour even with a very small following in Parliament are 
included. These attempts, too, will be frustrated ; for 
the feeling of the majority of Conservative members is that, 
whilst they stand as Conservatives, they are also in a 
position of trust towards those mixed electorates which 
returned them as supporters of a Government which was 
to be national and not party. Party feeling has never 
been less violent in this country than it is today. The 
grounds of division, within the existing House of Com- 
mons, are less than they have ever been. It may even be 
said that the Protectionists of the present Government 
have never before been known to praise the principles of 
Free Trade as they openly do today, so that they now 


stand in the eyes of Europe as the enemies of high taritt 
The National Government may have been slow in reaped 
ing to the cry that it should deal administratively With 
the problem of the slums, but it is not so slow as was the 
Labour Government. The Conservative Party has neve 
had such an opportunity of broadening its own characte 
and providing activities for the progressive elements in 
its ranks as it has now when it is marching forwanl 
under the prestige of a National Government, with ‘ 
divided Labour Party as the only alternative. 

For divided the Labour Party undoubtedly is, in Spite 
of its protestations to the contrary. The divisioy 
between the leaders of the Old Guard and the shining 
intellectual lights of the Socialist League have become 
more and more acute in the course of the past year, What 
is the nature of this difference? A difference only of 
tempo, says Sir Stafford Cripps, in his most conciliatory 
vein; and yet, the more we examine it, the mor 
we feel it to be a difference between the methods of orderly 
progress and the self-defeating methods of revolution, 
On the one side are experienced leaders like Mr. Arthy 
Henderson, Mr. Morrison and Mr. Greenwood and thei: 
counterparts in the Trades Union Congress. They are, 
and always have been, Socialists: by conviction in the 
fullest sense of the term, just as Mr. Sidney Webb (Lord 
Passfield) was a Socialist in the fullest sense of the term, 
And just as Mr. Sidney Webb by his permeative influence 
unostentatiously led the Progressive Members of the 
London County Council along his path till it achieved 
more of the programme of municipal socialism than any 
British body has ever done, so the older leaders of the 
Socialist Party, if they had their way, would lead the 
legislature at Westminster. Their method of Socialism 


would be along certain lines which have been prescribed F 


by the Labour Party, but in principle it would no mor 


represent a complete break with the past than does that F 


method of “ Socialism ” which Lord Beaverbrook attri- 


butes to Major Elliot—a method, according to that critic 
pursued with the approval of Mr. Baldwin and the 
applause of young Conservatives like Mr, Oliver Stanley, 
At any rate, it would be in the Parliamentary tradition, 


and along the lines of progress which the history of 


England has made familiar. 

That is the method which the Executive of the Labou 
Party would pursue, if it were left to its own devices. But 
it has already, under pressure, committed itself to far 
more. It has been yielding to the demands of the Left 


wing all that it can yicld without betraying the central F 
citadel—that of continued constitutional government. F 


It was opposed—and said so in a pamphlet—to the princ:- 


ple of workers’ control in industry through trade union f 


nominees on boards of management. It has yielded that 
principle, under pressure. 
of Labour Prime Ministers and Cabinets by outside 
Labour bodies, but it has had to frame resolutions pro- 
viding facilities for the intervention of the Joint Counel 
(including representatives of the Trades Union Congress) 
at all critical stages in the career of a Labour Governmeit. 
Last year it had to swallow a resolution substituting the 
principle of “ Socialism in our time ” for that of Gradual 
ism. 
It had appeared that the fight for the last citadel would 
take place at this week’s Conference. Sir Stafford Cripps 
(whose opinions on Parliament and Dictatorship reades 
of The Spectator will shortly have an opportunity of study: 


ing in these columns) had tabled his resolution on beball F 


of the Socialist League. He was prepared to ask the 
Conference to bind the Party to pursue a certain defined 
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jine of action as soon as it was returned after a General 
Blection with an independent majority. It was to pledge 
itself that its first act would be the abolition of the House 
of Lords and the passing of an Emergency Powers Act 
which would give the Executive unlimited powers to pro- 
ceed by Order in Council to implement the whole policy of 
Socialism at one stroke. Sir Stafford Cripps does not 
admit that he is asking for a Dictatorship, or that he is 
proposing the overthrow of Parliamentary government. 
But, as we have shown on a previous occasion, his action 
would admittedly be a challenge to violence on the part 
of the Opposition, and the use of force on the one side 
would lead to the use of force on the other. He may not 
intend that his policy should be a policy of revolution, but 
that is how it would appear in the eyes of the country, 
and that is how it would be construed by many of his sup- 


porters. It is a policy of which Mr. Henderson and the 
official leaders utterly disapprove. But Sir Stafford 
Cripps, anxious not to disrupt the party, refrained from 
putting the question to a vote of the Conference, and left 
the executive in the position of being compelled to “ con- 
sider all these matters” and bring them back to the 
Conference next year. He, on his part, is presumably 
trusting to “ permeative influence” and the effect of 
time in strengthening the hands of the Left wing. It 
remains to be seen whether the Old Guard will be strong 
enough to hold on to the central citadel of Parliamentary 
democracy, or whether it will yield that too. If it 
does, it knows well that under growing pressure it would 
be making a present to the Fascists, and furnishing them 
with the one and only plausible argument for their 
existence. 


Europe’s Hopes and Fears 


N the conflict between the forces of cohesion and the 
forces of dissolution in the world a moment of crisis 
has arrived. Such moments do arrive in the affairs 
of men. An opportunity flashes before the vision. 
A deadlock can be resolved or defy solution. And 
the decision will depend on human wisdom and human 
effort. That is essentially the position today. The 
League of Nations Assembly and Council are in session. 
Geneva is at once a reality and a symbol; it typifies 
human hopes and may give effect to them. The Disarm- 
ament Conference is due to resume its work next week. 
Meanwhile discussions of vital moment on the bases 
of possible agreement are being carried on by the Powers 
most extensively concerned. If they succeed the 
intolerable burden of mistrust will be lifted from the 
world; political tensions will be eased, and in the train 
of political improvement economic recovery will follow. 
All that is within reach. What the world needs before 
all things can be achieved—but achieved only under 
conditions hard to satisfy. Even if all the nations were 
reasonable and genuinely animated by goodwill in the 
matter of disarmament the inherent difficulties of the 
situation would still be baffling. If any single Power of 
importance is secretly hostile to disarmament, or deter- 
mined to drive a bargain that will give it an advantage 
over its neighbours, then deadlock will remain and break- 
down will quickly follow. And the breakdown of the 
disarmament endeavours would open the door on the 
prospect of actual war. 

The latest news from Geneva does, in fact, speak of 
deadlock. The British proposals are before the Dis- 
armament Conference. In some respects, notably as 
regards bombing from the air, they need to be modified, 
and no doubt will be. France in recent conversations 
has made concessions on some points and stands firm on 
others. She insists, and rightly, on a real and effective 
League control of national armaments. She demands a 
four-year probationary period—which is too long—during 
which the bona fides of every contracting State shall be 
exhaustively tested by the control organization, to be 
followed by a second period in which actual reduction 
shall be carried out by all States on a substantial scale. 
In the last few days, if rumour may be believed, the 
French have taken an important step forward by 
offering —conditionally on an agreement satisfactory in 
other respects being reached—to begin forthwith, 7.e., 
during the first four-year period, the reduction of their 
home army to a total of 200,000. That should smooth 
the path considerably at one difficult point. But on the 
question of weapons and munitions there is no agreement 
at present. Germany, promised equality by the principal 


European Powers a year ago, is now demanding that the 
pledge be honoured. The position is delicate, for the 
Germany of 1933 is not the Germany of 1932. _ France, 
in particular, might well be capable of reconciling 
herself to equality with the Germany of Briining but not 
with the Germany of Hitler. The suggested compromise, 
by which Germany should be allowed one or two of 
every type of weapon but only one or two, is at present 
being summarily rejected by the German Press. The 
German Government has yet to speak. Herr Hitler 
has never retracted his declaration of willingness to 
accept a five-year period for the attainment of equality 
and on that basis some agreement is still possible. The 
German Chancellor has repeatedly insisted that Germany 
has no thought of war. He has the opportunity today 
of convincing the world of his sincerity. And he is 
firm enough in the saddle now to be able to carry the 
country with him in any agreement he may conclude. 
In that field—disarmament—there is still crisis. To 
vield to the temptations of a facile optimism and deny 
that would be folly. But at least the road is open to an 
agreement which, if it would not sweep the clouds from 
the sky, would relieve Europe of the gravest of its present 
anxieties. In other fields the outlook is brighter. The 
harvest of the League Assembly is not yet disclosed, but 
it is not for nothing that, as the President of the Assembly 
mentioned in a broadeast talk, five Prime Ministers and 
fifteen Foreign Ministers are in constant contact fora space 
of weeks at Geneva. The League’s prestige and authority 
have suffered eclipse, but eclipse is a passing, not a per- 
manent, phase. The very anxiety its perplexities have 
inspired drives home a new conviction of the indispensa- 
bility of the League and what it stands for. For what it 
stands for is cohesion in a world threatened with dissolu- 
tion—not merely the prevention or the settlement of dis- 
putes but the slow forging of links which in some distant 


future may develop in_ the federation which Lord 
Lothian discusses on a later page of this issue. Only 
But 


the dim beginnings of that process are yet visible. 
the regional movements in that direction are significant, 
most particularly the increasing intimacy of the relation- 
ships between the three Little Entente States. 

Official reports of the conference between the Foreign 
Ministers of Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
at Sinaia last week are uninstructive, but unofficially it is 
stated that the co-operation agreed on applies to fields so 
extensive as railway and river transport, aviation, postal 
union, banking, customs codes and other services, the 
ultimate aim being a full customs union. The Balkan 
States as a whole have halted in their move along similar 
lines, but Turkey and Greece, the bitter antagonists of a 
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decade ago, are going precisely the same road. This bodes 
well, even though the conviction that union is strength 
springs from fears-of external foes. The new Italian pro- 
posals for giving the Danubian States economic help by 
putting the recommendations of the Stresa Conference of 
a year ago into force may make for cohesion if they are 
practicable, but they raise obvious difficulties. The 
principle, for example, that countries which agree to 
import grain from Hungary and Rumania and Jugoslavia 
should get a preference there for their exports would give 
the industrialists of Germany and Italy great advantages 
over the industrialists of France, which hardly needs to 
import grain at all. 

But one way or another—and Dr. Benes’ way is not 
identical with Signor Mussolini’s—normal economic 
relationships in the Danube basin must be restored. 
If they can be, the separate problem of Austria 
would be put well in the way of solution, if economic 
factors were all that mattered. But the attempt on 
Dr. Dollfuss’ life may, of course, change the whole situa- 


“The Spectator 


ILY, it may be asked, should. The Spectator concern 
itself with Scotland any more than with England ? 

It is not an English paper but a British, and England, 
Wales and Scotland make up Great Britain ; England 
without Scotland means incompleteness just as much 
as Seotland without England. True, or at least half- 
true. But actually only half-true. For geography 
is what it is, and-so is history and so are the facts of 
population. England has ten times the population of 
Scotland. London, which is not only the capital of 
ingland but the capital, for many purposes, of Great 
Britain, is more than 300 miles from the nearest point 
of Scotland and more than 700 miles from the furthest. 
Almost inevitably a paper published in London lets 
English affairs fill the field of its vision and gives to 
Seottish an attention falling short of what Scotsmen 
think just. The Spectator has less on its conscience 


in this matter than some of its contemporaries. Its 
author and begetter, R. S. Rintoul, was a Dundee 


man who, like other Dundee men _ before and since, 
came south to find fortune, and within the limits of his 
ambition found it. That was more than a century 
ago. In that period the paper Rintoul founded has 
not been forgetful of the existence of Scotland. Scottish 
writers of distinction have been constant contributors 
to its columns. Special Scottish numbers have been 
issued from time to time. Scotland’s peculiar problems 
have been the subject of discussion and comment in 
its pages. 

Is that enough in itself? Is there any further function 
a paper like The Spectator can fill? We believe there 
Scotland, perhaps just because it is so much taken 
for granted, is to thousands of Englishmen a foreign 
land, as they realize when at last they discover it. Its 
national traditions and characteristics are different 
from the English, just as its law, and its religious life, 
and its architecture are different. Scotland is. still 
waiting to be understood. So far as there is lack of 
understanding the loss may be mainly the Englishman’s, 
for in failing to appreciate what there is to be appreciated 
in a country so near and so like, yet so distinctive, he 
is deliberately narrowing his horizons. It is in that 
conviction that The Spectator has decided for the future 
to give a special place in its columns to articles on 
Scotland. They may be by Scottish writers or by 
English. They may deal with some exclusively Scottish 
question or with some aspect of Anglo-Scottish relations, 


1S. 





tion. The courage and resolve of the Chancellor mad 
him an almost inevitable target for the assassin’s bale 
. age le 

and though there is already a reaction in his favo, 
rt 


throughout Austria the danger of civil war is broughs 
sensibly nearer. But over a wider field the facts = 


lished at Geneva on Monday suggest strongly that th 
economic tide has definitely turned. Unemploymeny . 
almost everywhere decreasing. There has been a tise af 
nearly 30 per cent. in industrial production in the past 
year (apart from Russia), and the accumulated Stocks of 
raw material of different kinds are gradually being cleared 
Humanity is getting another chance. But its choice mus 
be deliberate. We can have cohesion and recovery, or ye 
can have dissolution and disaster. Neither will happen 
accidentally. One nation can break complete unity, 
But incomplete unity is far better than none. This 
country is member of a closely cohesive commonwealth, 
Out of that experience it can contribute more thay 
most to the organization of the world through th 
League. 
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and Scotland 


They will be topical, not abstract, and they will he 
written neither for Scottish readers specially nor fo 
English specially, but for both. Scotland needs to le 
interpreted to English readers for the good of bot) 
countries, and there is no journal of the type of Th 
Spectator attempting that function today. The Scottish 
are particularly fortunate in their daily Press. In no 
list of the great daily papers. of Great Britain would 
The Scotsman and The Glasgow Herald, The Aberdeen 
Free Press and The Dundee Advertiser fail to find a 
high place. But they, of: course, serve Scotland, not 
England. The Edinburgh Review, which served all the 
world, has vanished, leaving an imperishable memory 
behind it. The function of interpretation remains 
undischarged. 

Henceforward The Spectator will, within such limits as 
the exigencies of space set, attempt to discharge it. 
In so doing it trespasses on no one’s territory. There is 
a gap to be filled and we hope to do something to fill 
it. There will be no question of deranging the balance 
of the paper by giving Scotland an excessive prominence. 
It is rather a question of redressing the existing balance. 
In future a ‘‘ middle ” article on some Scottish question 
will ke added every week—not substituted. Scottish 
books will receive their full due of attention, but not 
undue attention, in our review columns. And the 
writers of regular features, such as Notes of the Week 
and Country Life, as well as our dramatic and art 
critics, will cultivate a rather deepened consciousness of 
Scottish interests. If the reasons for the new departure 
be sought, the answer is that we believe it to be sound 
journalism. The Spectator will be a better paper if 
Scotland is brought more within its purview. It wil 
be of greater value to its readers both in Scotland and 
in England, particularly perhaps to Scottish readers in 
England. Developments are in progress in Scotland 
that are far too little understood or discussed outside 
Scotland. The national movement and the nationalist 
movement, which are by no means the same thing, are 
in a critical and highly interesting phase. Scotland has 
to decide whether to go on being content with sending 
out her individual sons to take high places in the political 
and administrative life of the Empire, or whether 4 
national self-consciousness over and above that is worth 
developing. The cultivation of Gaelic and the conscious 
development of a modern Scottish literature are move: 
ments demanding not only observation but discussion, 
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a 
growing insistence, not necessarily on Scottish Home 
e is considerable insistence on that, 


The 


Rule, though ther 


: but on some wholesale reform of the system of admini- 
stration from Whitehall, is a factor not to be ignored in 


not of Scotland only but of Great Britain too. In 
alm of religion the steady growth of Roman 


interest. ale: : 
That list could be largely extended. Special regions 


of Scotland, like special regions of England, have their 


own economic and industrial problems. The Clyde is 


obviously one of them. The coalfields of Fife and Lanark 
areanother. The fishermen of both east and west coasts 
have varied adversities to face. The Scottish farmer 
is demanding for his oats the same favour that English 
wheat enjoys. The educational life of Scotland in many 


respeets follows different lines from the English. The 
poor student has for centuries had a- larger place in it 
and has given to the Scottish universities—the youngest of 
which is about to celebrate its three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary—a ruggedness and virility which find no 
exact parallel in the more mellow traditions of Oxford 
and Cambridge or the briefer annals of the newer English 
universities. Of all of this something, but too little, is 
known south of the border. The Englishman who 
discovers for the first time the scenery of Scotland finds: 
his being enriched by a new experience. So in the 
same way does the Englishman who penetrates a little 
further below the surface of Scottish life, whether in the 
field of literature or of law or of religion or of admini- 
stration, realize that the northern half of this kingdom 
may have something to teach the southern, There is 
room still for more bridges across the Tweed. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


OT long before his death Dr. Stresemann was talking 
to Sir Walter Layton, who had lately become Chair- 
man of the Daily News, about newspapers prospects. The 
German statesman was himself interested in several 
papers, and his verdict was: “ If you think you can run 
a serious paper and keep a circulation of a million and a 
half, you are mistaken.” Sir Walter replied reflectively : 
“T believe I can do it.” That, I think, has some bearing 
on the resignation of Mr. Tom Clarke from the Editorship 
of the News-Chronicle, as the Daily News has now become. 
Layton with his Economist traditions and Clarke with his 
Northcliffe traditions were a strange combination which 
never looked like lasting indefinitely. Clarke knew all 
there was to know about newspaper technique on Daily 
Mail lines, but Daily Mail lines, down to his advent, had 
not been Daily News lines. That a break would come 
sooner or later was pretty obvious, and there is no dis- 
credit in it to either side. Incompatibles had much 
better separate. ‘The new editor Mr. Aylmer Vallance, has 
had a good apprenticeship with Sir Walter Layton on 
The Economist, and he ‘has been gaining daily paper 
experience in the News-Chronicle office for the past couple 
of years. The News-Chronicle will no doubt avoid drastic 
changes, but I shall be surprised if it does not move a 
little back from snappiness to sobriety. It will meet a 
very manifest need if it does. 
* * * * 


The psychology of a crowd of 10,000 is always interest- 
ing. The 10,000 who filled the Albert Hall for what was 
by common consent called the Einstein meeting on Tuesday 
were not of course an average gathering. ‘They were all 
of one mind about what has been happening in Germany— 
half of them must have been Jews—and any speaker 
trespassing beyond the non-political limits of the meeting 
into denunciations of _Herr Hitler’s Government could 
count on crashing applause. Dr. Einstein himself, as 
picturesque as his pictures, was saluted, of course, with a 
tornado of applause, but he was difficult to follow in his 
broken English, and his interesting suggestion of solitary 
employment, like lighthouse- or lightship-keeping, for 
students needing quiet and leisure was greeted with smiles, 
though he obviously meant it. The reception Sir Austen 
Chamberlain got was a revelation. How enormously he 
has strengthened his personal position in the last couple 
of years. But the audience, it has to be added, was just 
as effervescent over the much less solid stuff Commander 
Locker Lampson gave them—largely no doubt in recog- 
nition of his réle as Dr. Einstein’s host and protector. 
The object of the meeting, of course, was to raise funds 
for the refugees. We all ought to help. 


The discovery of the Holbein of Henry VIII at Castle 
Howard is.a good deal of a romance, as such things often 
are. ‘The picture has been in the hands of the northern 
branch of the Howard family since the early 18th century, 
when the fourth Earl of Carlisle acquired it from the other 
branch of the family at Arundel. It bore the signature 
H, and was always referred to by courtesy as a Holbein, 
though neither the late Earl nor the Hon. Geoffrey 
Howard, its present owner, believed very seriously in its 
authenticity, the tradition being that the H stood for an 
obscure artist called Hornebout. It was only when this 
picture, with another, a portrait of the Duke of Norfolk 
of Holbein’s day, was sent to Switzerland for the inspec- 
tion of Dr. Ganz, the greatest living authority on Holbein, 
that an authoritative decision was secured. The Duke 
was not a Holbein: the Henry VIII was. Thanks to 
the lighthearted habit of picture-owners a few centuries 
ago of having backgrounds and other features of a por- 
trait repainted to match the hangings of their drawing 
rooms the great painter’s original handiwork had been 
hidden under various dabblers’ later emendations, but 
Dr. Ganz found enough when he started exploring one 
corner to encourage him to persevere till the unques- 
tioned Holbein stood revealed. 

* * * x 

Cambridge has done a very sensible thing in starting 
a loan fund for poor undergraduates. This sort of 
thing has been done unoflicially for women through the 
Loan Fund of the Central Employment Bureau for 
Women, but Cambridge, which finds itself in the unusual 
position of having a little more money to spend than it 
had expected is, so far as I know, the first men’s university 
to make such a move. ‘The fund ayailable is only £3,000 
at present, but since the loans are in due course repaid, 
the original sum employed becomes available again and 
again. , r P ‘ 

The spectacle of Lord Beaverbrook, assisted by Lord 
Castlerosse, arranging to familiarize readers of the 
Daily Express with the whole content of the philosophy 
of the ages in ten days is a signal triumph for the forees 
of light in the universe. Lest I seem to exaggerate the 
achievement let me quote from Lord Beaverbrook’s 
own Evening Standard : 

“ The course will run for ten days, and the students—the readers 
of the ‘ Daily Express ’—will be provided with a complete history 
of philosophy, beginning before the birth of Christ and ending 
with the political disturbances at tho opening of the present 
century.” 

Why, after that, take Greats at Oxford ? But perhaps 


no one will. JANUS, 
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Has Democracy Failed? 


By the MARQUESS OF LOTHIAN 


[Fhis is the first of a short series of articles on the general question of “ Parliament or Dictatorship?” Neg 
Mr. F. Yeats-Brown will write on “ Alternatives to Democracy: The Corporate State.”’| 


T is a commonplace of contemporary political small 
1 talk to say that democracy has failed and that 
some new and more robust system of government must 
take its place. Before joining the defeatists let us 
consider why democracy seems in difficulties. Is it 
because representative institutions have failed to work, 
as a system of Government ? Or have conditions arisen 
which are causing difficulties to all forms of government, 
demoeratic; autocratic and otherwise ? 

I do not think that there can be the slightest doubt 
that the second is the true explanation. The dictator- 
ships are-no mere successful in solving the problems 
of poverty, or unemployment, or social discontent, 
than are the. democracies. On the whole, with the 
exception of Italy, which has thrown up a man of quite 
exceptional genius, they are rather less successful. 
Their existence is due to the fact that in countries 
where democracy has not been established, and where 
the moral and intellectual habits and qualities necessary 
to work it have not been adequately developed, there 
has been a return to dictatorship as a guarantee of at 
least temporary stability and order in the trying circum- 
stances of the time. 

The real cause of the trials which confront all forms 
of government is, in the main, international anarchy— 
anarchy in a world which has enormously contracted 
in terms of time and space. For it is anarchy whieh 
by tariffs, subsidies, reparations, war debts and monetary 
mismanagement has dislocated the economic life of 
the world and produced poverty and unemployment 
and the cessation of normal social and economic develop- 
ment in every country, and which, despite all the efforts 
of the League of Nations, is steadily leading the nations 
back towards competitive armaments and war, with 
all the fears and hates and obstacles to co-operation 
which such anarehy implies.* No form of government 
can be a success under conditions of anarchy. Dictator- 
ship tends to prevail in anarchy, as in war, not because 
it can produce progress and social amelioration and 
happiness, but because in a general mélée it seems 
more likely to keep its feet and to knock the other fellows 
out before it is knocked out itself, than a government 
based on the more slow-moving processes of persuasion 
and majority rule. But the remedy for our troubles 
is not dictatorship but the ending of anarchy. 

What does that mean? It cannot mean a mere 
League of Nations, valuable as the League has been 
and may continue to be, as an interim step. For the 
ending of international anarchy can only come through 
some pooling of sovereignty for politics, armaments 
and economics, and the essence of the League is that 
it is based on the undiminished sovereignty of every 
nation State within it. But that in some way anarchy 
will be ended and the menace of chronic war and chronic 
unemployment removed, is certain, for otherwise civilized 
society will be impossible. The real question is whether 
it will be ended by the appearance of a large-scale 
dictatorship commanding sufficient resources to cow 
its neighbours into subservient compliance with its 
commands, or by the development of a sufficient degree 





* A detailed analysis of this thesis is published in the current 
(Getober) issue of the Contemporary Review, 


of federalism among the democratic nations to make 
them invulnerable to outside attack and to enable them 
to order their political and economic life on permanent); 
stable lines within the federal boundaries. ‘ 


There is thus a double question before us. On thy | 


one hand can the existing democracies make thoy 
alterations in their own national conditions which ay 
being hourly forced upon them by the anarchic q», 
dition of the world—and especially that increasingly 
planned economy which must follow the breakdown of 
international trade and the old more or less free trad 
world economy ? On the other hand, can we find , 
democratic foundation for that larger political ay 
economic synthesis, or federation of nations, which \ 
the only real and final solution of our problems ? 
The essence of democracy is not any particular for 
of government, parliamentary or presidential. It is, | 
venture to think, two things. In the first place that 
Government, as strong and vigorous as possible, shoul 
be conducted under guarantees of freedom of speech and 


criticism, and political and economic initiative for the 


individual. In the second place, that the government 
should be changeable, without violence, at the ultimate 
decision of an adult electorate. The real reason fo 
democracy is not that it necessarily produces mor 
efficient government, though where the electorate i 
sufficiently educated and public-spirited, it usually does, 


but that it produces better citizens—men and wome > 


who can think and act for themselves and not merely 
under orders. Up to the present, though the fact is not 
generally realized, the post-War dictatorships have 1 
popular foundation. They are not a return to dynastic 
or oligarchic authoritarianism. 


so repugnant to ourselves. 


The questions, therefore, that confront us are two F 


fold. Can we preserve the essence of democracy amid the 


steadily intensifying stresses which will confront all f 


nations so long as the present anarchy continues? It 


may be that in order to do so we shall have to submit no f 
only to a series of national Governments but also to that F 


kind of strengthening of executive authority, without 
destroying its democratic foundation, with which w 
became familiar during the War. And can we begin tv 
lay the foundations for a federation of democratic nation 
which will be invulnerable to external attack, will have 
assured law and prosperity within its boundaries, y¢ 
whose constitution will still be democratic ? 
Wells, in his recent remarkable book, The Shape # 
Things to Come, commits himself to the tragic view tha 
nationalism and unplanned capitalism are so uncot 
trollable that they must be allowed to wreck civilization 
and halve the population of the world before anarchy 
can be overcome. It is at least a tenable hypothest 
that if this doom really approaches, or the dictatorships 
become too menacing, the liberal and democratic peoples, 


or enough of them, will prefer to create a common state F 
‘hood among themselves, invulnerable, peace-loving 
freed from any possibility of internal war, with a plannel 


‘week 





They all claim to res § 
upon an adult majority vote, though that majority i f 
obtained by ruthless use of violence against their op- > 
ponents and the expression of any opposition, and by 
complete control of all opinion-forming agencies by f 
parties based upon race or class—which is why they ar f 
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= 
if individua — ar 
eople which accepts the principles of its constitution. 

It is a profound mistake to believe that democracy 
+ being superseded by some superior form of government. 
Humanity has only progressed and flowered when the 
democratic spirit has been in the ascendant. What has 
happened is that the War, the disappearance of F ree 
Trade and of a world pax based upon a supreme British 
Navy, and the discoveries of natural science, have con- 
fronted us with the necessity of establishing a reign of 
law among the nations on a democratic basis and on a 
far larger scale than has ever been known before as the 
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list economy, and open to accession by any alternative to renewed “Dark Ages.” Throughout 


history democracy has appeared, disappeared,’ and re- 
appeared. The Greek City States failed to unite and 
gave way to Macedon. The Roman Republic failed to 
discover the representative system and gave place to the 
Empire. We now have at least one democracy which 
contains as many tribes and races and people (120,000,000) 
and as large an area as the Empire of Rome. May it not 
be that events will force us within the next generation 
to form a still larger Commonwealth of Nations, not for 
peace and security alone, but to give its citizens assured 
prosperity also ? 


The Sterilization Problem 


By DR. C. P. BLACKER 


WO facts bring the problem of sterilization to the 
fore at the present moment. One is the expec- 
tation that the Departmental Committee appointed 
last year by the Minister of Health to consider the 
value of sterilization as a preventive of mental defects 
and disorders will shortly issue its report. The other 
is the issue, a few weeks ago, of the text of the new 
German Sterilization Act, the important feature of 
which is the provision not only for voluntary but also 
for compulsory sterilization. There is small probability 
that the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee will go as far as that. 

Not unnaturally, eugenic sterilization is a subject 
about which many misconceptions exist. In the male, 
it is a small operation, implying the severance and 
ligation of a duct which conveys the germ cells to the 
exterior. In a certain part of its course, this duct lies 
superficially and can be divided under a local anaesthetic. 
In skilled hands, the operation takes perhaps a quarter- 
of-an-hour and the subject is so little incapacitated that, 
in many cases, he does not lose a day’s work. No 
essential glands or tissues are removed and no effect 
whatever is exerted upon the physical or mental powers 
or the sexual activities. Thus, of 65 normal men who 
had undergone the operation voluntarily, Popenoe states 
that one-third were not incapacitated from work for a 
single day, that over two-thirds observed no change in 
their mental or physical health, and that the others 
reported that they had improved in one of these respects 
or in both. None reported a deterioration. In the 
female an abdominal operation is necessitated, the risks 
involved being approximately equivalent to those 
attending the removal of a healthy appendix; that is 
to say, they are the risks of the anaesthetic and of very 
rare surgical complications. The mental and physical 
powers and the sexual reactions remain as unimpaired 
as in the man. 

These operations, when performed with a cugenic 
aim, raise somewhat complicated legal. problems. A 
sterilizing operation is unquestionably legal when per- 
formed therapeutically, 7.e. with the aim of benefiting 
the health of the subject. Thus the operation on the 
man is sometimes advocated as a preliminary to 
removal of the prostate, and for the woman it is fre- 
quently undertaken when life or health would be 
threatened by further pregnancies. In considering the 
legality of eugenic sterilization, however, where the 
health of the person operated on is not involved, we 
must distinguish between, on the one hand, its voluntary 
application to persons who are in possession of their 
faculties, and on the other, to persons who are cither 
mentally defective or insane. There seems to me little 
doubt that as the law stands at the present moment, 


the operation would be illegal when applied to mental 
defectives, and to persons certified as of unsound mind. 
But sterilization is frequently sought by normal 
persons. It is desired by some in order to prevent the 
probable transmission to subsequent generations of 
hereditary diseases and defects, by others, as a substitute 
for birth control. In the latter sense, the adjective 
““eugenic” in the phrase , 


*“eugenic sterilization” is 
clearly inappropriate, though there may be excellent 
economic reasons for sterility being desired. The legal 
position in such a case is doubtful, and will remain so 
till a case is brought into court or legislation is passed 
that leaves the situation clear. 

But it is, in its bearing on the prevention of hereditary 
mental or physical defects that the sterilization is most 
frequently discussed. What then are its possibilities ? 
It must first be realized that since the sterilizing operation 
has no recognizable effect upon the mental or sexual 
power, it will exert no curative effect. If, before steriliza- 
tion, a mental defective made assaults upon children, 
burnt hayricks, pilfered or was guilty of other forms of 
anti-social conduct, he will continue to exhibit these forms 
of behaviour after it. The need for providing institutional 
accommodation for mental defectives will, therefore, not be 
diminished in the least if their sterilization is legalized. 

It is, therefore, only appropriate to those mental defec- 
tives who, under suitable care and control, would exhibit 
no anti-social characteristics when living in the general 
community other than their procreation. In the treat- 
ment of such defectives, there is now being officially 
recommended in this country a combination of the pro- 
cesses of segregation and what is termed “ socialization.” 
Under this method, initiated in America by Fernald and 
his sehool, a defective is placed for a limited time in an 
institution. Here his mental capacity is estimated and he 
is trained to do some form of socially useful work which 
has been found to be within his capacities. He is then 
placed in the community under one of various forms of 
guardianship or supervision. The method has yielded 
very satisfactory results in America and is beginning to 
do the same in this country. It clearly offers scope for a 
limited use of the principle of sterilization. Though the 
children of defectives are not necessarily themselves 
defective, there is a practically unanimous concensus of 
opinion that mental defectives, whether their condition is 
attributable to hereditary or environmental causes, ought 
not to have children. The recommendations contained 
in the Report of the Wood Committee and in the Annual 
Reports of the Board of Control that the marriage of de- 
fectives should be prohibited by law are clearly based 
upon this recognition. In spite of that the sterilization 
of mental defectives is far from being the panacea pro- 
claimed by some of its more intemperate advocates. It 
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is a principle applicable to carefully selected cases 
provided it is combined with the creation of ex- 
tended and perfected facilities for segregation and 
socialization. 

In regard to persons suffering from mental disorder, it 
is again clearly inapplicable to persons who are per- 
manently segregated in mental hospitals. It is only 
appropriate for those subject to recurrent forms of in- 
sanity. It so happens that one of the best recognized of 
these forms—manic depressive insanity—is the most 
strongly hereditary. It has been estimated by Professor 
Riidin of Munich, the leading authority in the world upon 
the inheritance of mental disorder, that one-third of the 
children of a mating between a manic depressive and a 
normal parent will become manic depressive and another 
sixth will exhibit abnormal characteristics not amounting 
to insanity. Though manic depressive insanity is not 
very common, it frequently happens that when the father 
is manic depressive, children are periodically begotten 
during his lucid intervals. In practically all such cases 
the care of the children is a heavy burden for the sane 
wife, who looks forward with intelligible dread to further 
pregnancies, The father himself, when in possession of 


a 
his faculties, often shares his wife’s feelin 
readily consent to sterilization. 

The general conclusion is that in certain carefully 
selected cases of mental defect and disorder, Sterilizatj 
would be useful as an auxiliary to other methods of rn 
ment. But its eugenic results, to begin with at any ed 
would be small. It is now fairly clearly recognized that 
if our main concern is the prevention of mental defect 
and disorder, we are likely to achieve much more by pre. 
venting the parenthood of subnormal or abnormal, by 
not certifiable, carriers of mental deficiency and Insanity 
than by arresting the procreation of defective and insane 
persons themselves. The Wood Committee laid mug, 
emphasis upon the relation of mental defect to the Social 
Problem Group, which is roughly equivalent with the syb. 
merged tenth of our population. This group compris 
a large number of persons, presenting a variety of socig| 
problems, who find it difficult to use ordinary contracep. 
tive methods. Their fertility rate is high and many ¢ 
the pregnancies occurring within the group, being yw. 
desired are terminated by induced abortions. It is much 
to be hoped that the principle of voluntary sterilizatio, 
will eventually be made available for people of this type, 


g and would 


Straws in the Wind: Austro-German Impressions 


By the BISHOP OF RIPON 


TRAWS in the wind, with only the merit of showing 
the ways it blows: that is the most one can call 
these chance incidents of recent travel on the Continent, 
which, in the space of 24 days, took me within the sway 
of eight governments—if Liechtenstein may count as 
one. The object of, and excuse for, the journey was an 
International Youth Conference in Switzerland, organized 
by a body of which I happen to be chairman. One 
tended, therefore, to see things in the perspective of 
International Friendship all the time; and the main 
impression everywhere, of course, was of the ease with 
which anyone so minded can make friends in any part of 
the earth. The prevailing fine weather showed every 
country at its best: and the delight in so much natural 
beauty and as natural friendliness was shot through with 
what Emily Bronté called “ divinest anguish” at the 
contrast between what might be and what is. 

With my car and two young friends, also bound for the 
International Conference, I was held up in Luxemburg 
for two days by a broken back axle. From the hot and 
crowded city we escaped tq a border town of the Grand 
Duchy on the Moselle: chiefly to be able to bathe in its 
historic waters. Across the bridge lay Nazi Germany. 
At the far side flew the red flag of the Third Reich with 
the black swastika in a white circle in the centre, side by 
side with the red, white, and black of the Second. The 
first sight of them, beyond the river, made one stand still, 
though afterwards they were to become exasperating in 
their frequency. Next morning I took my two lads 
across the bridge, to stand for the first time on German 
soil. Asking my way to a telegraph office, I was invited 
by a young woman of the near-by village to follow her. 
We passed a half-baked “ Platz” by the Railway Station. 
A large notice named the job lot of buildings and building- 
sites “‘ Adolf Hitler-Platz.”’ My guide half indicated it 
with her hand, and questioned me with a half-smile. I 
nodded non-commitally, and we walked on. Volunteering 
that my two companions were making their first acquaint- 
ance with her country, I was startled by her immediate 
question: “ Haben Sie nicht Angst?” Whether she 
meant the lads or me—the third plural or the polite 
second—I do not know : I merely assured her that I had 
often been in Germany before, and our ways parted, 


The same afternoon we crossed the frontier bridge again, 
to bathe on the sunnier German bank. There we met ow 
first Brown Shirt: a stout party, no longer young, 
marshalling a mixed lot of school-children into a patriotic 
procession. The two foremost boys carried a colossal pair 
of the new national flags—each big enough to make its 
bearer’s life a burden. We kept at a sufficient distance not 
to be expected to salute, and happily remained un 
challenged. But there seemed a world of meaning 
in the comparative size of the flag-bearers and the 
flags. 

Ten days later, the Conference over, we went on to 
the Vorarlberg, to do our bit (in the eight days available) 
to support by our custom Dr. Dollfuss against Hen 
Habicht and the rest. While on trek, my two youngsters 
always slept in a Scout’s tent, and I often made up a 
bed in the car. This meant, as a rule, diverging from 
the main road at some hopeful by-way, to hunt fora 
camping ground. A few miles above Bludenz a likely 
by-way beckoned us, and, as the dark fell, we felt our 
way through a straggling village till we stuck in a road 
““ gesperrt ” to motor-cars. Explanations to a small 
bystander proved unfruitful, but from a house hard 
by, on which I could just distinguish ‘‘ Handlung,” 
his mother came out, quickly seized the situation, 
indicated a site for the tent, and invited the car to 
take up a position in a sort of drive of their own. The 
small boy was then sent to show us a little Gasthaus, 
where, after a most satisfying supper of omelettes and 
excellent ham, we had to ask for our bill to be increased. 
Learning that Frau Martin of the ‘ Handlung”’ also 
let rooms, I asked for one for myself, and found that 
breakfast could also be provided by her for the trio. 
So it was, with a regular mound of rolls, which however 
were hurriedly removed when the baker arrived with 
fresh ones just before we sat down. Again I had to 
insist on our modest bill being increased, and in other 
ways tried to get level. Each of us was presented with 
a really charming “ prospectus ” of the ‘* Privat-pension,” 
as it proved to be—with six real photo postcards in it. 
We were also shown snaps of house-parties of former 
years; a German general and his family, &c. And 
then we learned that we were not only the first British 
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ho had ever found their way there, but the first 


ows they had had in their pension this year. The date 


visitors 
was September 7th. 
S ’ 
A week later we started home, and, entering Germany 


to the north of Schaffhausen, where the frontier post 
was at a small and isolated hamlet between two hills, 
received our first Hitler salute from a small child of 
five. Up the long hill ahead of us we fared, and the top 
gemed a likely, lonely spot for luncheon, with views all 
round the extent of which we realized only gradually. 
A young man, stretched in the field near by, helped 
me to identify some conspicuous features and the north- 
west arm of the Lake of Constance, and the Hohenstaufen. 
“ And there” (he pointed southwards) “ are the Alps.” 
So they were: soaring precariously above white clouds. 
Another native joined us, with his child, and seemed 
to welcome the chance of talking to an Englishman. 
He had been a prisoner of war at Exeter and Barnstaple, 
and had nothing but good to say of his treatment there. 
A previous year in France was a different story: food 
enough, but no kindliness. ‘War memories led to an 
exchange of views on the present outlook and apparently 
ready agreement that no one who remembered wanted 


to see another war. We broke away, to lunch and 
get on: but a few minutes later the young man came 
up shyly again and, with apologies, asked “ What do 
they think in England of things in Germany today ? ” 
At once one met the anxiety for British approbation, 
and the eagerness to prove that Germany does not 
mean war: though, when I repeated what I had heard 
at Bregenz the day before—that at Friedrichshafen, 
home of the Zeppelins, everybody is employed—he 
could only murmur something about “ civil aviation.” 
But the question seemed significant, waiting for us, 
just over the border, on that lonely hill-top. One duty 
of this country, I think, is to realize how much our 
opinion counts for. Another is to qualify, to form 
and express it in the best way. A third—the most 
important—is surely so to reform ourselves in the light 
of the German revolution that our moral judgement shall 
have political weight. Real understanding, combined 
with unswerving censure when it is called for, might 
do much. As a distinguished German put it to me, 
the great need is to save Hitler from himself. In my 
friend’s view, no other country but ours can do it; 
and it must be done soon. 


Mushroom Time 


By H. E. BATES 


F the weather is good, that is, if there are sultry nights 
| and rains and warm moons, Agaricus campestris, 
the common mushroom, is in season between August 
and November, though with the same weather it will 
spring up unexpectedly, sometimes, at hay-time, half 
lost in the long mowing grass. These, in England, are 
its only seasons. I am aware that quantities of culti- 
vated fungi, very much resembling miniature umbrellas 
cut out of old bats’ wings, are sold in the shops all the 
year round, Christmas or Easter, moon or no moon, at 
distressing prices. But I speak of mushrooms—the 
wild, tender, beautiful pink-gilled meadow mushrooms 
that are indeed like little white silk parasols come out 
of fairy tales. 

There is really no other mushroom except this, the 
wild one. A mushroom grown in a hothouse or in the 
darkness of a disused coal-mine is a tasteless and almost 
artificial thing in comparison. A mushroom, a _ real 
mushroom, is dew-tasty, faintly fragrant of autumn 
earth, as fresh as morning rain. A mushroom in a shop 
is, in fact, like a bird in a cage. A pound of mushrooms, 
please. Good God! The words, for a countryman, are 
blasphemous. As well ask for a bouquet of buttercups 
at a florist’s, a brace of jackdaws at a poulterer’s, as 
for a pound of mushrooms at a greengrocer’s on an 
autumn morning. 

Ask for them, of course, if you must and if you will, 
but more than half your delight is gone at once if you 
do: not the delight of eating them or the delight of 
cooking them, but the incomparable delight of gathering 
them. And it really is an incomparable delight. Against 
it the gathering of blackberries is a barbaric and doubtful 
pleasure of stains and thorns, the picking of sloes and 
crab-apples a sour-belly business, without a thrill of 
unexpectedness or expectation. Bend down the briar, 
Shake the tree—like the tale of the snail, that’s all there 
is in it. Not so with mushrooms. Every hedge bears 
its blackberry, but there are fields and not fields of 
mushrooms, A likely mushroom field is one with patches 
of long tussocky grass interspersed with little green 
horse-dunged lawns, or an old hay-field where the grass 
has begun to grow thick and sweet with autumn rain, 


But there is no certainty about it. The gathering of 
mushrooms is all chance and hope. 

And the chances are that when the field is found 
someone will have been there before you. But just as 
likely not. It’s all uncertainty. There is a tradition 
that to gather mushrooms you must be up and about, 
like a rook, at five o’clock in the morning. I have never 
believed it and have never done it, though I have 
gathered more mushrooms than perhaps I deserve for 
scorning the rule. Let the shepherd and the poacher 
have them early in the morning. For my part I like 
evening, with the fading and not the rising light, the 
falling dew, the flocks of starlings flying over in 
the stillness, the rabbits feeding quietly on the edge 
of the brown copses, the soft, elusive, indefinable 
smell of the evening itself, and above all the pure 
whiteness of the mushrooms shining out of the darkening 
grass in the twilight. 

Here, then, is the perfect time. You climb the fence, 
you begin to wander in the damp field, there is something 
that shines very white in the grass ahead. You advance, 
you unclasp the knife, you pause and stoop. A tuft of 
sheep’s wool. It is the first of a thousand trickeries that 
light and distance will play on you. The field will 
become full of little whitenesses that will deceive you 
again and again: white thistleseeds, white flint and 
stones, a scrap of paper, a late moon-daisy, a puff-ball, 
groups of white convolvulus, the 
You will grow tired and 


a sun-blanched leaf, 
white heads of yarrow-flowers. 
maddened and finally cunning and wary, understanding 
why it is easier to gather blackberries. In time also, 
you will begin to distinguish between one white and 
another, between a thistlesecd and a flower, between a 
flower and a mushroom. The faintest wind will shake 
the thistleseed and the flower, but the mushroom is 
immovable. And there is nothing to match the purity 
of its whiteness, the living, silky candescence that can 
be visible across the whole width of a darkening field. 
There is no mistaking a mushroom: first, there is 
no other fungus with a skin just so white and silken, 
secondly, there is nothing else in the world, not even a 
flamingo or a rose, that has the same pinkness as the 
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undergills of a new-grown mushroom. It is an absolute 
perfection of colour blending: a little crimson, some 
white, a mistiness of purple. And as though that were 
not enough the gills, broken delicately as they run 
inwards towards the fat white stalk, give to it all the 
softest, shimmering effect like that of shot silk. 

After the gathering, then the eating. To come home 
in the autumn twilight, to peel the mushrooms, to cook, 
to eat—they are the delights that come next to the 
gathering. But just as there is only one true mushroom 
there is only one true way in which to eat it. The 
cookery books will give you a thousand finicky devices, 
mushrooms in this, mushrooms in that, but there is only 
one way—to fry them, simply, with bacon, until they 
swim in their black fragrant juice. It is the way of the 
shepherd and the poacher, the way of all true 
mushroomers since ever there were horses and _ fields 
and autumn moons, 


Le puits monstre d’Aulnay 


[D°UN CORRESPONDANT FRANGAIS.] 
Paris, octobre. 
N puits artésien d'une profondeur de 830 métres, 
cest-a-dire le plus grand du monde, alimentera 
dans quelques jours en eau potable toute la banlieue 
Nord-Est de Paris. C’est la une belle réalisation indus- 
trielle, et qui a le mérite, par surcroit, d’apporter une 
solution ¢légante au probléme du ravitaillement en eau 
des capitales modernes. Le procédé employé jusqu’ici, 
a Paris, était, en effet, la dérivation artificelle de sources 
ou de petites rivi¢res dont les eaux Ctaient, bien entendu, 
filtrées par un traitement chimique et rendues ainsi, aprés 
é¢puration, propres & la consommation. Mais l’accroisse- 
ment de la capitale, et, en particulier, de sa banlieue Est, 
a nécessairement conduit les pouvoirs publics a envisager 
Papplication de méthodes & rendement plus intense, et, 
surtout, plus direct. On s’est demandé s’il ne serait pas 
possible de substituer aux eaux de rivicre, conduites par 
aquedue jusqu’ aux laboratoires parisiens, des eaux 
souterraines puisées & méme le sol et débitées immédiate- 
ment, sous réserve d'une pureté bactériologique certaine. 
D’ot la mise & l’étude du projet gigantesque qui, entrepris 
le 25 juin dernier, est actuellement terminé et recevra 
tout prochainement sa consécration officiclle & Aulnay- 
sous- Bois. 
Ce n’est pas, a vrai dire, la premiére fois que lon songe 
4 utiliser la nappe aqueuse qui s’étend 4 une profondeur 
variable sous la capitale frangaise. Cette nappe, d’une 
pureté exceptionnelle, vient des Sables Verts et prend 
naissance dans Ies Ardennes. Elle se dirige vers le Sud, 
se heurte aux premiers contreforts du massif Central et 
remonte, en forme de croissant de lune, vers Paris. 
Selon les endroits, elle git & un site de 500 4 900 metres au- 
dessous du sol. On concoit que l’existence de cette vaste 
¢tendue liquide ait depi.is longtemps attiré Pattention des 
savants et des urbanistes. Dés le siécle dernier, aux 
environs de 1830, Villustre Arago forait un puits artésien 
de 550 métres dans la plaine de Grenelle, aujourd’hui 
toute grouillante d’activité. On en construisit, par la 
suite, trois autres: Tun a Passy, l’autre a la Place 
Hébert, et Ie dernier, le plus célébre, & la Butte-aux- 
Cailles. Mais la technique d’alors, peu armée contre les 
traitrises du sondage, ne put éviter d’assez sérieux inci- 


dents: ¢boulements, ruptures de montages tubulaires, 
ete... . et Von abandonna Vexploitation des eaux 


souter’aines, pour se consacrer & lutilisation des riviéres, 
Le puits d’Aulnay raméne aujourd’hui les savants a leur 
conception premicre, et nul doute que la yoie ainsi rou- 
verte ne se prolonge dans l'avenir. 


Se 
L’aspect extérieur de la construction n’est Pas san 
avoir donné & la petite ville d’Aulnay, située dans o 
banlieue assez coquette, aux villas basses et aux jolis 
jardinets, un aspect inattendu de concession petrolifare 
américaine. Une cage métallique, en forme de pyramide 
trés allongée, éléve sa téte trés haut dans le ciel dominant 
un gros réservoir aux masses trapues, sorte de champignoy 

débonnaire, qui parait écrasé par son altier voisin, 
Quant aux résultats pratiques, ils s’avérent das Maine 
tenant conformes aux prévisions scientifiques. Le tubage 
du puits ayant été achevé la semaine derniéré, op F 
procédé aussitét au décolmatage du pied, C’est-a-dire 
aux opérations délicates qui permettent a l’eau souter. 
raine de monter par sa propre pression. A la suite de ¢¢s 
travaux, une masse de boues argileuses d’un volume de 
4000 métres cubes a pu parvenir jusqu’au sol et s’écouler 
au cours de la premiére journée. . En raison de la trdg 
grande profondeur de la nappe originelle, la température, 
& 90° fahrenheit. L’eau est, j 

























a la surface, s’est élevée a 
Pheure actuelle, en train de se clarifier progressivement 
et d’augmenter de volume. On espére quelle aura jp. 
eessamment atteint son débit normal de 6000 meétres 
cubes par jour et qu’elle suflira, ainsi, amplement 3 
alimenter, & discrétion, tout le Nord-Est de Paris, 










Poetry 
The Revenant 


Go the long way, the long way home. 

Over this gate and that lean, at the three lanes’ meeting delay, 

Look well at that field of hay, eye closely the drilled loam, 

Finger the springing corn, count every petal 

Of the hedge rose and the guelder rose, 

Under the bosom of the blossomed elder stay ; 

Delay, linger, browse deep on all this green and all this 
growing, 

Slant cheek to the sweet air, with deep greeting survey 

The full-leaved boughs like water flowing, 

The corn-waves hurrying uphill as the wind blows, 

Look overhead into the blue, look round, 

Watch this bird fly and that bird settle, 

With slow treading and sure greet the assuring ground ; 

Go slowly, for slowly goes this midsummer day, 

And this is the last time you will come this way, 

















Go the long way, the-long way home. 

Aye, and when you're arrived and the sighing gate falls to, 
Go slowly, go heedfully your garden through. 

Breathe in the spice pinks, turn face up to the soft 

Ripe rose that wags aloft ; 

Ned to the old rake, rub thumb along the spade’s edge, 
Measure the potato hills and the tall bean rows, 

Pledge cherry and currant bush, pledge lily and lily leaf spear, 
And rebel the nettles waving along the hedge. 

Look closely, look well, 

See how your garden grows, 

Ponder yourself even into the seeret ecll 

Of this year’s honeycomb ; 

Look long, for long has this been yours and long been dear, 
And this is the last time you will stand here. 


















Go the long way, the long way home. 

Though you are weary, hasten not ghost to ground, 

Tarry this last hour out, take your last look round, 

Greet finally the earth in blossom, greet leaf and root and 
stock. 

Stand in your last hour poised, like the dandelion clock— 

Frail ghost of the gaudy raggle-taggle you were— 

Stand up, O homing phantom, stand up intact and declare 

The goodness of earth the greatest good you found, 

Ere the wind jolts you, and you vanish like the foam. 
















Syiv1a TOWNSEND WARNER. 
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The Theatre 


«Before Sunset. ” By Gerhardt Hauptmann. 
At the Shaftesbury Theatre 


jsamusing to speculate on the reception Herr Hauptmann’s 
phy might have received in this country had it been produced 
vithout Herr Krauss in the leading part, or had, in the second 
ice, his appearance not derived additional advertisement 
fom the conduct of a group of adolescents who compromised 

litical fervour with bad manners. The result was, of course, 
is far as the audience was concerned, that detachment was 
immediately quenched in hospitality. In the circumstances 
it was not remarkable that some of the praise which was Herr 
Krauss’s just reward should have been diverted to the drama- 


Ir 


tist’'s account. 
Before Sunset provides an instructive illustration of the 


nannet in Which the contemporary dramatist is allowed to 
delegate to the actors responsibilities which are properly his 
own, The central situation is of the broad, perennially effec- 
tive kind on which he can build as much character as he likes 
yithout paying much attention to anything else, secure in the 
knowledge that even passable acting will reconcile the audience 
to the incompleteness of the play itself. The theme (it is not 
anew one) is of an old man, Matthew Clausen, who finds spiri- 
tual regeneration in his love for Inken Peters, the daughter of 
a local schoolmistress. His children, who have capitalized 
his pious idealization of his dead wife, are reluctant to see their 
inheritance threatened by a second marriage. They put every 
obstacle in its way. They learn that Inken’s father had com- 
nitted suicide in prison while awaiting trial, and trade on the 
assumption of a guilt which in fact had never been established. 
Afamily luncheon party is broken up when they refuse to sit 
down with Inken, and with the shades of that episode still 
gesturing in the background exasperate Clausen beyond for- 
bearance. He drives them from the house, and they retort 
by applying to have him certified a lunatic. An injunction is 
obtained to restrain him, while the matter is before the court, 
from administering his own affairs. They send a messenger 
toconfront him with this success and attempt to bring him to 
tems, Clausen rages into a stroke and dies. 
The first act drags. The opening scene, in Matthew 
(lausen’s house, is weak and clumsily written. There is no 
economy in Herr Hauptmann’s method. He is prodigal 
of emotion, of theory, of explanation. The characters are 
painted figures, with an accumulating mass of designaticn. 
If reality breaks in for a moment, it shatters the symmetry 
ofthe charade. The second scene, in the garden of Inken’s 
home, isno more convineing. Miss Ashcroft, for all her skill, 
cannot prevent Inken from appearing a design on pasteboard. 
Her particularity has been neglected by the dramatist, and has 
tobe taken for granted or created by the audience. Clausen 
is still a wooden figure, washed by philosophy and tears. We 
know of him in detail only what were the assumptions in 
general of the opening scene. In the second act the pace 
quickens, Clausen shows his hand, but not how he will play 
the cards it holds; his children declare their opposition, and 
tetreat in disorder from the house. In the third act the play 
comessavagely to life. Hannefeldt, the solicitor whom Clausen’s 
children have sent to dictate their terms, visits Clausen in his 
house. Mr. Felix Aylmer plays Hannefeldt to perfection. 
He is like a nervous, expectant cat confronting a huge dog, 
obstinate and on his dignity. Clausen assumes that he is to 
receive his children’s surrender, Hannefeldt picks his way 
through explanations. Suspense is increased, dies down, is 
increased again. Clausen is told of his children’s action, tries 
to dismiss it with a laugh, then becomes aware of the situation, 
He rises to a tempest of rage, his words are a shouting in the 
wind of fury. The theatre is engulfed in sound. The form of 
the scene is swept away in a cataract. It is an amazing 
spectacle. We watch Herr Krauss as we would a magnificent 
athlete, but we are caught in no web of illusion. The curtain 
comes down as Clausen dies, and our detachment is not threat- 
ened. We see the end of a performance, not the death of a 
man. The dramatist has neglected to create his character ; 
Matthew Clausen remains a conception in Herr Hauptmann’s 
mind, not a character in a play. 
DerReK VERSCHOYLE. 


STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Cinema 


“This Day and Age.” At the Plaza Cinema 
Morar themes have always attracted Mr. Cecil B. de Mille, 
and often he has sought them in the Bible (Hollywood 
version) with disturbing results. Now, turning his attention 
to crime-ridden America, the producer of The Ten Command- 
ments and King of Kings has made perhaps the best picture 
of his long career. 

This Day and Age is a gangster film, but with a difference. 
The cause of justice is upheld by boys and girls from the 
local high-schools after a boy has been shot by Garrett, the 
gangster chief. It is typical of Mr. de Mille’s hectic imagina- 
tion that the boys should extract a confession from Garrett 
by suspending him over a pit full of rats; and the whole 
film is rather feverish in atmosphere. It might indeed be 
accused of throwing glamour over mob violence, though the 
boys are well disciplined and certain legal forms are preserved. 
But its essential theme is young America’s growing disgust 
with municipal graft and judicial complacency ; and the 
tendency of more and more American films to reflect moods 
of this kind may not be an altogether unhealthy social 
symptom, 

However, This Day and Age is at least an exciting adventure 
story, cleverly photographed and well acted-——particularly 
by Charles Bickford as Garrett, by Bradley Page as Toledo, 
his lieutenant, and by Richard Cromwell as the leader of 
the boys. 

“That’s a Good Girl.” At the Leicester Square 
Theatre 

Many producers have tried to put musical comedy on the 
sereen, seldom with great success. In That's a Good Girl 
Mr. Jack Buchanan succeeds better than most. He has 
directed the film himself and also plays the star part—that 
of a young man beset by creditors who goes fortune-hunting 
on the Riviera. There are complications with a tempera- 
mental opera singer, and Miss Elsie Randolph, as a woman 
detective disguised as a French telegraph girl, gives Mr. 
Buchanan excellent comedy support. 

A film of this kind ought to be carried along on a current 
of music and laughter, irresistibly, never allowing the 
audience time for cold thought. That's a Good Girl is too 
apt to slow down, halt, and start again; an independent 
director would probably have kept a firmer hand on some 
of the sequences, which develop almost into self-contained 
music-hall turns. But the film is a clever mixture of popular 
ingredients ; its atmosphere is sunny and lively; and Mr. 
Buchanan, whether he is talking, dancing, singing in three 
languages, or getting involved unwittingly in an opera 
performance, works very hard in his usual airy style. 


“Paris-Meéditerranée.” At the Academy Cinema 

The heroine of this Pathé-Nathan comedy—given with French 
dialogue and superimposed English captions—is the delightful 
Annabella of René Clair’s Le Million and Quatorze Juillet. 
But not quite the same Annabella, for Paris-Méditerranée 
asks little of her except to laugh and chatter and look graceful. 
She goes on a platonic motoring trip. to Cannes with a young 
man who is supposed to have won his car in a lottery, but 
who is really Lord Harry Kingsdale, a milord of fabulous 
wealth. 

The film is a sketchy affair, clearly made with an eye to 
economy, and the sound reproduction is not always first class. 
But its very freedom from elaborate trappings helps to give 
it an attractively light-hearted atmosphere, as though everyone 
concerned in the production had enjoyed it as an amusing 
adventure. There are melodious snatches of musie; and 
Duvalles, as Anatole Biscotte, the real lottery-winner, is a 
splendid comedian, with a true clown’s face, sensitive and sad, 


Generally Released Next Week 
Cavalcade. Skilful and accurate American rendering of 
Noel Coward’s play. Good acting by Diana Wynyard, Frank 
Lawton, Ursula Jeans, and a nearly all-British east. 
The Kid from Spain. Lavish girl-and-music show from 


Hollywood. Kddie Cantor as a comic bull-fighter. 
Cuaries Davy. 
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A Broadcasting Calendar 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 6th 


Organ Recital from St. Margaret’s, West- 


minster .. a3 es + ws N. 
City Life in India: Mrs. G. H. Bell (to 
schools) ‘ N. 
Recital of Gramophone Records introduced 
by Sir Granville Bantock ; N. 
(illustrating the development of the orchestra) 
Here and There: Commdr. S. King-Hall 
(Children’s review of the week) ; ‘ N. 
Review of Northern News : W. L. Andrews. N.R. 
Keyboard Talk: Sir Walford Davies : N. 
October in the Garden: C. H. Middleton .. N. 
(Advice from a practical gardener) 
Scientific Research, Social Needs: Julian 
Huxley - 7 N. 
Promenade Concert (Beethoven) oe LE, 
&c. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7th 
Sport in other Countries : W. C. Lyle os N. 
Anywhere for a News Story—III. Captured 
by Brigands : Col. Lionel James os N. 
Promenade Concert (Miscellaneous) . . oe N. 
(The last of the season; both parts broadcast) 
The Week in Scotland: George Blake ee SM, 
SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8th 
Welsh Service: Rev. J. Roger Jones 
Unaccompanied Motets from Peterborough 
Cathedral M.R 
Othello (Godfrey Tearle and Gwen Ffrang- 
con-Davies) i 
Recital for Two Pianos: Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson) 5 N. 
Service from St. Mattin-in-the-Fields : Rev. 
Harry Miller N. 
London _ Symphony Orchestra (conductor, 
Adrian Boult ; piano, Lamond) L.R. 
MONDAY, OCTOBER oth 
Through Three Continents : Lady Muir 
French Airs and Dances in the ancient style... W.R. 
New Books: G. K. Chesterton : ve N. 
Economics in a Changing World: Commdr. 
S. King-Hall ; fe N. 
What is our National Character ?: Arthur 
Bryant N. 
(Continuation of ‘the series inaaniduned "by Mr. 
Baldwin) 
The White Chateau: Radio Play ie Reginald 
Berkeley. : desk. 
Foreign Affairs: Vernon Bartlett .. N. 
Looking at Yesterday: the Earl of Dudley. . MLR. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER toth 
Manchester Tuesday Mid-day Society Con- 
cert: the Canadian Trio a cv RS 
&c. 
The Commonwealth of Nations: Prof. R. 
Coupland ‘ ‘ N. 
Gramophone —— introduced by Chris- 
topher Stone L.R. 
Scottish Programmes : " the Scottish Regional 
Director S.R. 
(First microphone appearance) 
The White Chateau: Radio vied by —— 
Berkeley. N. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER i1th 
Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra N. 
Films worth secing : Oliver Baldwin N. 
Valkyrie, Act I. : Metropolitan Opera Co, M.R. 
For Farmers only : John Morgan N. 
What does the Civil Service do? by a C ivil 
Servant .. N. 
National Lecture. ‘The Transmutation of the 
Atom: Lord Rutherford ‘5 N. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER rath 
Events at Home and Abroad: Vernon 
Bartlett . ‘ “s “se N. 
Leeds University “Mid- -day Concert .. os te, 
&c, 


Se 
3 Evensong from Westminster Abbey 

5.15 The Roads of England: a Play for C hildren 
by L. du Garde Peach : 
Rural Britain Today and Tomorrow : Prof, 2 
J. A. Scott-Watson , 

Royal Philharmonic Society’s s “Concert (con- 
ductor, Beecham; violin, Szigeti) .. 

The Debate cuales: : Mr. Stanley Baldwin \ 
(The first of the party political talks) ib 
Fauré Recital (Anne Thursfield, Frank Mann- 
heimer) . “ “s ‘s 
Mid-week Service : Rev. W. H. Elliott 


* * * * 
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9.20 






9.40 
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10.30 





RECURRING FEATURES : 

Morning Service, 10.15 a.m. daily, all stations, 

Foundations of Music, 6.30 p.m. daily, N. (Oct. 6 ang 
7, Schubert’s Piano Sonatas; Oct. 9, 10, 11, y 
Bethoven’s Piano Sonatas). e 

Topical Talks arranged at the last minute are usualy 
included in the Second General News and are nea) 
always worth hearing. (News at 9.40, Oct. 6 and, 
and at the normal hour of 9 on weekdays on ¢qj 
after Oct. 9) 












Music 


The National Gaelic Mod, Glasgow 


Tue National Gaelic Mod is Scotland’s Kisteddfod. It js 
organized annually by An Comunn Gaidhaclach, and the 
thirty-seventh Mod took place last week in Glasgow. 

An Comunn exists to arrest the decay of Gaelic language 
and culture. It should be explained that Gaclic has not y 
strong a hold on Scotland as Welsh has on Wales partly 
because it varies in different regions and partly because 
much of Scotland’s population is not Celtic in origin; it jy 
however, no less worthy of preservation and development, 
and since Mrs. Kennedy Fraser published the Hebridean 
Songs there has been an extraordinary growth of interest i 
Gaelic throughout Scotland. 


















This year’s Méd was a truly remarkable demonstration of 
the achievement in the music and language of the Gad 
during recent years, Not only has the number of entries 
considerably increased, but the quality of song and speech 
is often really notable. 










An encouraging sign was the increased number of entries 
in the oral classes. The charm and moving quality of the 
singing is apt to obscure the oral competitions, but it surely 
is one of the most important ; Gaelic is, after all, the key to 
the Mid. <A girl from Tobermory, Isle of Mull, gave an 
excellent performance in the competition for Gaelic 
narrative based on local tradition, incident or legend, and 
told of the fate of the last family to live on Lunga in the 
Treshnish Isles. The Celt is a born story-teller and this gil 
told her tale in beautiful Gaclic, with an instinctive effec. 
tiveness which was most moving—a significant indication 
of the work done by An Comunn in providing tuition in 
Gaelic for young people. There are, I believe, over ten 
thousand boys and girls taking Gaelic classes in Scotland 
today. 

Another high light in the Méd proceedings was the extti- 
ordinarily good quality of the Rural Choirs’ singing. Tarbert 
won the Lorn Shield, with Badenoch and Carradale (the 
latter conducted by the blind musician James MacTaggatt) 
second and third. The performances of these choirs brought 
the freshness of the open air into the confines of the concer 
hall, and, as Sir Hugh Roberton remarked in his adjudication, 
**to bring 13 choirs from all parts of Scotland, constituted 
of butcher, baker, candlestick maker, laird and cobbler, is 
an achievement.” Men and women are meeting on common 
ground in these choirs and through their meeting are lifting 
up the village life of the Highlands. Even supposing they 
did not sing as well as they do sing, that in itself would bes 
very moving feature. 

Some indication of the popularity of the Médd in Glasgow 
may be given by the fact that over six thousand _persoti 
heard the final concerts on Friday evening in St. Andrews 
Hall. 
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Country Life 


e Generous Countryman é; 

4 small example of the innate honesty and generosity of the 
ca countryman greatly pleased some holiday-makers on the 
coast of North Wales. They stayed with a small farmer whose 
y make a difficult livelihood off no more than 17 acres of 
land. The visitors, very cheaply housed, bought their own 
food, some of it from their hosts, including swedes (which are 
an excellent if despised vegetable) and potatoes. When the 
small bill was presented neither swede nor potato appeared on 
it; and the reasons given were these: ‘‘ Oh, we couldn't 
charge for the potatoes, because we used the peel for the pigs. 
As for the swedes, they were grown for the cows!” We hear 
much of agricultural depression ; but. these small-holders, 
characteristic of western England, have never failed or com- 
pained. I have been among their company also in Cornwall, 
Devon and South Wales, and the general opinion was that 
the demand for small farms was never more brisk. 

* * * * 


famil 


Hopeful Farmers 
Some sort of optimism, that begins to make the letting of 


farms a little easier, is apparent also in Norfolk. The point 
has been emphasized by the agricultural correspondent of The 
Times. What has struck me in that pioneer and most rural 
county is the recruiting of a new class with new ideas. There 
arethree large farms not so far apart which illustrate such new 
yentures. One belongs to partners whose money has been 
nade principally in other activities. They now farm some 
16,000 acres and must be, almost if not quite, the largest far- 
mers within Britain. They have made some salient experi- 
ments. One of these is the building of a very large drying 
plant; and it seems that anything which comes handy is 
experimentally dried. This is real and valuable research work. 
The greatest special success is with lucerne which is dried and 
sacked and used especially for chicken food. 
* * * * 

Farm Experiments 

A neighbouring farm, which, if present plans hold, will be 
extended to some 2,000 acres or so, is controlled by a group of 
young men from agricultural colleges. They are using the 
latest machines, such as the multiple harvesters and rubber- 
tyred tractors. This harvest—this most excellent harvest— 
two harvesters were to be seen of a type rather new to English 
experience. They cut and thresh at the same time ; but the 
grain is not sacked. Instead it is piled in a receiver and at 
intervals funnelled off into a motor that carries it to the drying 
plant, where the grain is more finely sorted. There have 
been some hitches, and the final sample has not always been 
so good as it should have been ; but again the enterprise and 
research work are valuable in themselves, and a most welcome 
sign of the confidence felt by young farmers in the future of 
theindustry. The third farm referred to is owned by specialists 
in machinery, and they hope to grow continuous grain crops. 
All these farms are in one part of the county of Coke of 
Norfolk, who did more for our husbandry than any man. 

* * * * 

The Cult of Flowers 

The Olympia flower show of the Royal Horticultural Society 
was a great deal more than a flower show. Nothing quite like 


| ithas ever been recorded in the chronicle of the garden, and 


the people who came to see it, who came to take notes, who 
came to get advice, were as various as the flowers. The 
Fellows of the R.H.S. number over 28,000, and they represent 
about one per cent. of the gardeners who are in some sort 
specialists. The amount of money expended on seeds, bulbs 


and plants, and indeed garden ornaments such as bird baths 


(of which delightful patterns are shown) is altogether fantastic. 
A good new plant spreads as quickly as a fashionable type of 
hat. Every other garden, for example, now has its Poulsen 
toses. The Primulinas type of gladiolus is in many a cottage 
The Allwoodii carnations are broadeast. The new 
Caucasian type of scabious is bought by the thousand flowers, 


| ifnot grown privately as much as one would expect. Even 


OW 
SONS 
ews 


half-hardy plants needing at least a cool greenhouse spread 
like a bit of good news. The African nemesia—into which 
Suttons bred innumerable colours—and the Gerhera (also 


| African) lately perfected and varied by florists in the South of 


D, 


France, are examples. 


Grow the Best 

The spread of such gospel, if one may say so, has been a 
little limited by the rather specialistic and contracted nature 
of the shows held by the R.H.S. at Westminster. They have 
not drawn the general public; and as Mr. Musgrave said 
last week in a good and timely speech: “It is just as easy 
for a gardener to grow the best dahlia as for him to grow an 
inferior dahlia ; and the only reason he did not grow the best 
was that he did not know of its existence.”’ This is perfectly 
true. A very few seasons after their “ invention ” the best 
bulbs or tubers as the best seeds are hardly dearer than 
inferior sorts. ‘* The World” dahlia or Sextet Queen sweet 
pea or Else. Poulsen cost little more than rubbish costs, 
though rooted plants are perhaps dearer than they ought to 
be. The Olympia Show must have opened the eyes of 
hundreds to the existence of varieties more splendid than they 
had imagined in a great number of species: dahlia and 
gladiolus and such herbaceous plants as rudbeckia (‘* The 
King,”) for example. Vegetables might be included. 





Suttons showed 300 sorts and varieties on one stand; and 
though some—such as the Chilis and purple leaved beet—are 


grown for decorative purposes, others such as the small mauve 
kohl-rabi or custard marrow might well enjoy a wider circula- 
tion. Incidentally, the kohl-rabi is not, as many think, of 
the turnip nature: its bulb is a stalk, not a tube, and the 
taste expresses the difference. 

* # * 
The R.H.S. 

The R.HLS. is to be congratulated. Incidentally, it does 
real national work. The gardens at Wisley are a sort of Kew 
and John Innes Foundation in one; and one of the added 
pleasures of Fellowship in the Society is the chance of acquiring 
its superfluities and rejects. We may hope that such big 
popular shows will become a regular event, and not only of 
the autumn. They should be “ twice blest,” benefiting 
both the Society and the public. As for the commercial 
firms, they leap at the chance of exhibiting even if their 
flowers have to be transported across the Irish Channel, 

* * a * 
Alien Pheasants 

I hear that the ringing of game-birds is to be extended even 
to the pheasant. The old pheasant was like the partridge, a 
stay-at-home, never deserting his wood and wherever it went 
during the day it returned to its proper roost at night. The 
new pheasant, popularized by the game farms, especially the 
ill-christened Melanistic Mutant, is a vagrom bird and I am 
inclined to infer from what evidence Tf have that it may stray 
very great distances. As for the gorgeous Amherst which is 
at large in Bedfordshire, it certainly stays at home, but is 
reluctant to allow any other bird to stay at home. It is 
quarrelsome, pugnacious, and in many ways an undesirable 
alien. It is on this account perhaps a mistake in the holders 
of the bird sanctuary at Whipsnade to encourage the breeding 
of the bird, though it is a popular favourite. 

* * * * 
Ringed Birds 

A secondary value in ringing birds has been given by Mr. 
R. M. Lockley, who continues in the Countryman (the little 
green quarterly, that goes from strength to strength) the 
strange account of the birds of his little Welsh island. He 
discovers (as the Danish ringers of storks) that the birds come 
back year after year to the same place, and that some of them 
are long lived. Storks certainly live for 20 years. Mr. 
Lockley has no shearwaters of which such longevity is proved 
but he has had to ring his birds a second and a third time 
because the rings were being worn away by weather and time 
and the sea. Mr. Lockley’s experience with birds is more than 
unique. It has been intimate and various far beyond any 
record that I ever read. Mrs. Lockley has, I believe, painted 
the portrait of many of the birds. The islanders have just 
finished the equipment of the first permanent bird ringing 
station, set up in the British Isles. It is on the model of the 
Heligoland station which has the advantage of tying across a 
favourite migratory route. W. Breacn Tuomas. 





(Estate Announcements appear on page ii.) 
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Letters to the Editor 
[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tux SPECTATOR. ] 
LEGISLATION WITHOUT CONSENT LADY OXFORD’S MEMORIES 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] [To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 

Sin,—The imminent repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 5SiR,—May I write a line of protest concerning Mrs, Altre) 
in the constitution of the United States of America, may, Lyttelton’s review of Lady Oxford’s last book ? She say. 
I think, suggest a lesson of some utility to social reformers ‘I do not think she has ever realized the disappointmen, 


in England. It is that a project of social reform cannot 
pass into law or cannot remain in foree as law, unless it is 
approved by the main body of moderate sensible patriotic 
Christian people. 

It is no wish of mine to decry the experiment of prohibition 
in the United States. That experiment seems to me to 
have been a noble effort for the abolition of one of the principal 
evils which afflict and degrade society. I could wish that 
the upper or wealthier classes, in the Eastern States especially, 
had, even at the cost of a definite self-sacrifice, rallied in 
the matter’ of prohibition to the support of the law. I do 
not doubt that prohibition has in the experience of such 
philanthropic agencies as the well-known Water Street 
Mission in New York, greatly reduced the amount of intem- 
perance among the poor. The tyranny of the Saloon, has, 
it may be hoped, been abolished for ever. But prohibition 
has failed. It is not only defeated but, for the time, driven 
out of being, because it. went. beyond the moral and social 
convictions entertained by the mass of citizens, whose support 
is essential in a democracy to all legislative progress. The 
local optionists of Great Britain are the prohibitionists of 
the United States on a small seale. If local option is confined 
to a narrow area. it may well be ineffectual, for what is the 
yood of closing all the public houses on one side of a street, 
if they are all left open on the other side ? But if it is widely 
extended in its operation, then it will probably incur the 
same criticism and the same resistance as prohibition in the 
United States. The great majority of citizens cannot be 
persuaded that it is a sin to drink a glass of wine or beer. 
All honour may well be paid to the men and women who, 
in the spirit of St. Paul, are ready and even eager, to deny 
themselves the use of all alcoholic drinks, that they may 
not make their brothers to offend. But it may be that 
they would achieve more by demanding less. 


Nobody who has walked through the slums of a great 
city at the hour when the public houses and beer houses 
are closing, nobody who reads in the daily newspapers the 
records of the deaths and other accidents which are due 
to the drunkenness of motorists, can doubt that intemperance 
is still a national evil, which must, at all costs, be resisted 
and reduced. But the campaign against it needs the support 
of the citizens who are content to diminish by legislative 
enactments and, as I hold, especially by the State control 
of the liquor trade, the opportunities of drinking, so that 
men and women, while they are not prevented from drinking, 
may yet be rescued from the solicitations which induce 
them to drink more than they would wish to drink, if they 
were left to themselves. 

The same principle applies to gambling as to drinking. 
There are upright honourable men and women who hold, 
as I have heard some of them say, that to hazard money 
in a wager is as wrong as to steal money, and that even the 
act of staking a shilling upon the run of a ship at sea is a 
moral offence. They will never persuade the majority of 
their countrymen to agree with them. Yet public opinion, 
if it were shielded against the extravagant projects of reform, 
would, I think, unitedly resist the extension, and indeed the 
permission, of public opportunities for betting and gambling, 
not only through national lotteries and sweepstakes, but 
in other ways by which the practice of betting and gambling 
may be held to seek such recognition as is incompatible with 
the moral interests of the national life. If the enemies of 
betting and gambling vwuld all unite in a crusade against 
those practices as public evils, they might succeed in obtaining 
reforms which would not improbably lead to further reforms 
in the future.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WELLDON, 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


culminating in resentment, which women felt about 
War, or the big opportunity which her astigmatic 
her to miss.” 

Let us be thankful that there was one person in a Position 
of example to whom the War did not represent itself as an 


ambitions Cause 


her in th & 


opportunity ; but, instead, as a savage and _ horrible cata. 


strophe, in which it was of primary importance to Maintain 
the decency of human relationships and not to abandon 
friends, because of things in the causing which they: hai 
played no part and over which they could exercise no contr), 
Lady Oxford was not one who advocated the bayoneting of 
all German prisoners and the beheading of all Germay, 
governesses. In a crisis of this order, she did not allow he 
heart to disappear. During those horrible years individu 
kindness and sanity were of more importance, both at th 
time and to the future, than being a member of any amount 
of committees, while to tell the truth and uphold it was of 
more value than to knit socks.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire. OSBERT SITWELL, 


COMMUNISM AND RELIGION 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. | 
Sir,—It is kind of Mr. John Lewis to supply the sentence 
missing from Dr. Hecker’s quotation from Lenin. I could not 
fill in the dots, as I had no means of checking the reference, 
The completed paragraph affords a good example of the 
muddle-headed perversity of dialectical materialism. 

The adjectives I applied to that philosophy were deliberately 
chosen, though perhaps such strong terms should only be 
used when space permits further justification. I am aware 
that dialectical materialism is a monism of a spinozistic type 
and that it seeks to combine the dialectic of Hegel with the 
materialism of Feuerbach. That is why I described it as I did, 
I do not doubt that the defenders of this dogmatic system at 
the Moscow Academy are extremely able, acute and widely 
read. They had need be. Only very acute and able men 
could render such a philosophy plausible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lane End, Bournville. H. G. Woon. 


THE MILK PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of THE SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—The correspondence on the subject of the “ urgent 
moral duty of improving the quality of Milk,” which 
has appeared in The Spectator recently is interesting in 
many ways. The letter from the Director of Laboratories, 
United Dairies, Ltd., in last week’s issue deals, naturally, 
with the conditions of the distribution of milk only, which 
have improved enormously in recent years, and which, 
under the direction of this progressive and up-to-date firm, 
doubtless leave nothing to be desired. 

As far as improving the quality of the milk is concerned, 
however, we believe that this object will only be attained by 
the insistence of all concerned, upon the proper treatment 
of the producer of this most valuable of animal foods, namely, 
the cow. We spend large sums of money in endeavouring 
to ensure a pure milk supply, which is sold to the public under 
trade names which, unfortunately, tend to give a false sense 
of security, instead of applying our fortunes and our brains 
to the simple matter of rearing our milk animals in health 
and of producing clean milk, of good quality, in a natural 
and, therefore, more humane way. We hear of various 
grades of milk, the lowest of which may reach such a measure 
of contamination as to ‘‘ approximate in bacterial content 
to pure sewerage,” and little wonder, considering the appalling 
conditions under which at least 75 per cent. of our food 
animals are housed and handled. Pasteurization and othet 
counsels of despair are accepted by the medical profession, 
milk distributors and the public, because, as Sir Ernest 
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am Little recently said, ‘‘ It seems impossible to get a 
But why, the ordinary citizen asks, should 
it be impossible ? The matter of providing a pure water 
been solved. Why not spend an adequate sum 
conditions which will ensure a pure clean milk 
1 quality for every citizen. Is it right that there 
chould be graded milk any more than that there should be 
graded water? Do we who can afford to pay for grade 
ATT. consider that the lower grades are good enough for 
other people and their children? Surely not Yet this 
e state of affairs exists in the majority of civilized coun- 
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tries today, and cries out for a remedy which can only be of 


real value if based upon true preventive measures which 
must include : 

(1) The emancipation of the cow from the over exploitation 
of motherhood, (2) a revolution in our system of rearing 
and handling milk animals, (3) the abélition of all illtreatment 
and abuse, (4) complete supervision of all dairy and milk 
producing premises— rural, urban and municipal, _by a 
veterinary health department, (5) the complete elimination 
of all animal slums, (6) the establishment of animal welfare 
centres where owners can obtain advice and information from 
fully qualified medical veterinary surgeons. 

Alterations in our present system of milk production such 
as these would, it is believed, result in the gradual elimination 
of bovine tuberculosis and other diseases, and could not fail 
to raise the standard of the quality and purity of the milk 
supply in a way that no other measures could possibly do. 

To ensure the successful handling of all food animals, and 
to deal with their diseases, and the bad conditions under 
which, as a rule, they live, are transported, and marketed, 
it seems clear that a State veterinary service is necessary 
and that the appointment of veterinary medical officers of 
health over defined areas of the country and in the large 
cities is even more necessary than the appointment of medical 
oficers of health. Meantime, in the domain of milk pro- 
duction and food inspection generally, the public are the 
victims of: the Public Health Act of 1875, which fails to 
mention the veterinary surgeon and, therefore, local authori- 
ties usually delegate his important duties, requiring pro- 
fessional knowledge, to sanitary and other officers who 
rarely have any of the requisite qualifications. These matters 
should be definitely in the hands of the Veterinary Medical 
Officer of Health and his cualified veterinary assistants. 
In the domain of milk production the Dairy and Cowsheds 
Order names the veterinary surgeon as the proper officer to 
deal with matters affecting the health of the cow, all other 
questions are left to the Sanitary Inspector and Medical 
Officer of Health, while in the administration of the Diseases 
of Animals Act where the status of the veterinary surgeon 
might be expected to be unchallenged we find the field 
invaded by sanitary officers, medical officers, police, various 
inspectors and clerks. In the recently issued Town Planning 
Act animal dwellings—slums or otherwise, are not men- 
tioned! Is it strange, therefore, considering the extent of 
our neglect and cruel commercial exploitation of our huge 
animal population, that pure animal foods, especially milk 
and meat, are almost unobtainable ? When we, as a Nation, 
recognize that we have an “ urgent moral duty ” towards the 
cow, we believe that the quality of the milk will take care of 
itself and that the health of the Nation will be improved 
accordingly, —I am, Sir, &c., F. M. Homes, 

Joint Honorary Secretary, Headquarters. 

U.S.P.C.A., 18 Ocean Buildings, Belfast. 


EQUITY IN IRELAND 

| To the Editor of Tut Specraror.] 
Sir,— Apart from actual questions at issue, the Military 
Tribunal in Dublin may be a good example of two assessors 
sitting with a Judge without a jury, since while all three are 
laymen in the eyes of the law, the third acts as President 
and as Judge. Questions of law may even arise equally 
Important as those which have to be decided by the courts 
themselves and if decisions are given which can be treated 
as precedents, a similar situation may arise as in the old 
conflicts between law and equity, where, however, equity is 
how held to prevail. 
‘The future development of law in Ireland may be in the 





direction of equity, which has always come before legislation, 
whenever. any real progress has existed in the history of law, 
in the same way as “ Fiction” has come before equity itself, 
while wherever the true order has not been followed, a state 
of ** Arrested Development ” has arisen, as was the case in 
France under the ancien régime, until Napoleon was able 
to cut the gordian knot with a code of law which has been 
copied by all nations who have not been able to develop 
their own law. In ancient Rome the Judge was a layman 
and was “ assisted’ by the eminent counsel who practised 
before him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin. J. H. Burron. 


INTERNATIONALIZED FORCE 
[To the Editor of Tue. Spectator. | 
Sir,—You have done well in bringing this vital topic into the 
open, and both opponents deserve our respect. 

Assuming (1) that the right of private war has been wholly 
renounced ; and (2) armaments drastically reduced, preferably 
to the mere maintenance of order; and, further, (3) that our 
word is our will—then, since today we cannot rely wholly upon 
contract, we can stop the wilful peacebreaker, in certain 

~ases, only by an international force, without which, indeed, 
world-peace, world-order, world-brotherhood, can be only a 
visionary ideal for which we will not pay the needful price. 

There is among nations, as among individuals, an indis- 
pensable code, a minimum code of common rights. That code, 
those common rights, must in the last resort, in certain cases, 
be supported and maintained by force against the law breaker: 
There is no other way, unless (a) the whole nation employs 
against its law-breaking, war-making Government, absolute 
non-resistance—which seems most unlikely ; or (b) and this 
is more probable, rises in open revolution to compel it to desist. 
If these (unlikely) remedies are not used, then, without the 
international sanction, you would force the State attacked, 
or fearing attack, into the arms of the militarists who would 
compel it to build up its own private armaments, 7.e., judge 
its own case, 

Thus, the international force is the golden mean between 
(ideal) absolute non-resistance, and (anarchic) absolute 
militarism. But such a force must not impose a particular 
settlement : that must be for the Permanent Court, or for the 
arbitration (or conciliation) now available. 

If all law-abiding citizens under the peace-breaking Govern- 
ment refused their allegiance to it, then soldiers killed in the 
conflict would, like their Government, be guilty of the highest 
treason—that against world peace, and the latter should 
afterwards be legally tried in the Permanent Court for this. 

The system of sanctions is not exactly parallel to the system 
of British justice, but it is a system of justice, and the likening 
of League to Judge, Jury, Policeman, and Hangman, all in one; 
is a loose, and misleading metaphor. ‘To press for the abolition 
of sanctions is to injure international justice. But the 
sanctions must be (a) sure and inevitable to the wrong-doer, 
and no mere bluff, which would only do harm; and (b) the 
minimum required for justice to be done. 

Is the League as an organ of just impartiality and co- 
operation likely to be unjustly biassed by the fact that its 
nations will have to carry out the sanctions? There is a 
danger. But there seems to be nothing better, and we must 
have faith that the nations will grow in international justice, 
and courage. The objection that the sanctions would never 
be used against the U.S.A., but would readily be applied to 
Soviet Russia is less true than it was. 

Today, “ any ass can smash the whole outfit,” causing 
international anarchy. Here, in the international force, is the 
only way, a way for the good of all, and, therefore, in the 
highest. degree, moral and not immoral—to stop effectively 
the international bandit, for it must never be forgotten that 
the sanctions come into operation only if, and when, some 
brigand State has actually resorted to war in breach of its 
pledged obligations to respect the indispensable, minimum 
code of the Common Rights of all Nations. What else is 
there to do but stop him in the name of 10,000,000 dead, 
20,000,000 mutilated, 30,000,000 unemployed, and hundreds 
of millions broken in their hopes and happiness, in short, in the 
name of Humanity itself?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ernest A, Cave, 

11 Parkfield Road, Ickenham, Middlesex. 
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THE CASE AGAINST FLOGGING 
[To the Editor of Tur SpecTator.] 
Srir,—Miss Craven accuses me of inconsistency in arguing 
that flogging is (a) a more effective deterrent, and (5) a less 
cruel punishment than a long term of imprisonment, and 
proceeds to argue that it is (a) a more cruel punishment and 
(b) ‘a less effective deterrent. But whereas she does not 
recognize any inconsistency in her own argument, I gave 
reasons for considering flogging a more effective deterrent in 
the particular instance of violent robbers, although it may be 
less cruel. The potential violent robber is an unimaginative 
being, and to the unimaginative the immediate prospect of 
pain is more to be dreaded than a more distant deprivation 
of the best things of life. Any social observer will have noticed 
cxamples-of this in the refusal of some individuals to undergo 
surgical operations which will not worsen their condition, and 
will almost certainly improve it. Miss Craven thinks that 
eenvict prisons and their industries can be so reformed that a 
long term of imprisonment (let us say upwards of three years) will 
not degrade a man. Ido not think so. I believe that a man 
can be improved under compulsory detention for a limited 
period of time—perhaps as muchas two years—after which he is 
bound to deteriorate. I, therefore, regard long terms of im- 
prisonment as an evil, just as I regard flogging as an evil. 
Miss Craven considers flogging in all circumstances the greater 
evil, and demands that I prove beyond a peradventure that it 
is not. I consider that in a limited number of cases flogging 
is the lesser evil, and have advanced reasons for the opinion, 
though I cannot see why the burden of proof is on me where 
proof is impossible. To Miss Craven’s final question as to why 
I do not advocate * flogging them all ”’ I can only say again I 
gave my reasons, which render me in her eyes as lukewarm 
and halfhearted as, for example, a doctor who does not 
advocate that every patient should be bled.—I am, Sir, &c., 
5, Oakley Crescent, S.W. 3. S. K. Ruck. 


G.P’s AND T.B. 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—From my own bitter experience I would like to endorse 
every word written by Sanatorium Patent in your issue of 
September 29th. His case would appear to be very like my 
own, and I have now completed one year and a half in 
Switzerland of what will undoubtedly be a three to four year 
cure, 

Since being ill I have seen two friends die, whose deaths 
were undoubtedly due to faulty diagnosis and consequent 
wrong treatment, so that when it was discovered that they 
were suffering from T.B. the cases were too far gone to effect 
a cure. 

I would add to the suggestions of your correspondent this, 
There appears to be a sort of unwritten agreement that X-ray 
apparatus shall remain in the hands of radiologists who, in 
England, charge from five to seven guineas for one picture. 
As an X-ray picture is an essential for early diagnosis of T.B., 
and the cost of making such a picture is only approximately 
10s., surely a good G.P. should have one of his own and take a 
picture when in doubt, charging a reasonable fee for this. ° It 
is not surprising that a G.P. often hesitates to suggest a visit 
of such expense for a picture which may perchance not be 
necessary. Even if he did suggest such a course, how many of 
us would demur in these hard times? In Switzerland the 
usual charge for an X-ray picture is 40 frances, or considerably 
under two pounds at par, also it appears most unusual for 
every doctor not to have one of his own.—I am, Sir, &e., 

ANOTHER T.B, PATIent. 


[To the Editor of THe SrecTATOR. | 
Srr,—One is extremely grateful to the author of the article 
entitled “ G.P’s and T.B.: an indictment.” Such an article 
was badly needed and the author has by no means overstated 
his case. I have just left a sanatorium and I can confirm the 
statement that most sufferers from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
its advanced stages could have been saved months, in many 
cases years, of tedious treatment if their doctors had diagnosed 
their complaint correctly in its earliest stages. I was very 
Jucky. As soon as I went to my doctor he advised me to have 
an X-ray photograph taken. As a result of the X-ray he 
insisted that I went into a sanatorium immediately. Since 
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I had only the slightest trace of tubercular infection m 
was easy, rapid and complete. I thought my case i. 
Alas, on mixing with other patients I was appalled at { 
number who had been treated by their doctors for other . 
plaints until nature demonstrated in no uncertain Bi, 
that they were suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis aNd the, 
found that they were cases which needed months or years ¢ 
treatment. 

Although I was in a sanatorium only a very few Months, | 
was soon made aware that even one so lucky as InryselE 
faced with a danger which is not generally appreciated an 
which ought to be more widely known. I found that - 
of the few patients who went in as slight cases and who Wer 
discharged as cured, returned as cases of at least moderat, 
gravity. As long as I was in the sanatorium this distur} 
fact puzzled me. I have only been out a few days but Ih. 
lieve I have found the, main cause of this catastrophe. [4 
me say at once that this time no blame can be attached to the 
doctors, unless it bé that some do not sufficiently impress Upon 
the patient the need for care even after he has been discharge 
as cured. © ; 

Since being discharged I have found that nearly all py 
‘friends and relatives treat me as if I were a hypochrondrig. 
To all those who live in the same house with me I amq 
unmitigated nuisance. 
perpetual gale. I look far better than anyone else around my 
and they cannot understand why I am not as energetic as | 
used to be. Those friends who visited me at the sanatoriyy 
were apt to exclaim * Well! you don’t look like an invalid,” 
and depart more than ever convinced that I was becoming, 
‘hypochrondriac. If I feel tired and wish to rest instead of 
carrying on they think I am fussy and do their best to cure me 
of what they quite genuinely believe is hypochondria on 
my part. That I can understand ; but I am convinced that 
this is the cause of so many apparently cured patients retun. 
ing to the sanatorium far more ill than they were when they 
first went in.—TI am, Sir, &e., Ex-PArient, 


THE GROUP MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tut Specrator.| 
Sir,—It was to be expected that in acceding to a request to 
appraise the ‘* Oxford”? Group Movement, Canon R. J, 
Campbell would feel himself in a rather delicate pesition, 
When a prominent Christian leader has given his_ blessing, 
as it were, to a new movement at its inception by enter. 
taining its figures within sacred precincts, he cannot well 
subsequently accept the role of critic without seeming to 
himself guilty of a certain perfidy. The fact that Canon 
Campbell can cite no positive contribution, spiritual or in- 
tellectual, that his quondam guests have made to Religion, 
but has recourse to an apologetic note, is sufficient clue to an 
estimate. It was the efficiency, not the sincerity, of Dr. Buch- 
man’s products that was in question; one has no room to 
doubt the seriousness, alas! of most fools and fanatics: it isa 
strange argument, however, that the eager response received 
is a proof of a propagandist’s sincerity. The quack medicine 
vendor reaps a brisk custom! Then to impose on the “ cases 
of relapse ” the blame for their backsliding, as if they werea 
discredit to the “ mission,” is to miss the purport of the 
criticism. They would be a discredit to religious sensi 
tionalism ; but the very rehabilitation of the credit of 
Christian pathology, indicative of a return to the modest 
restraint and the balance which mark the disciples of One 
whose poise was perfect. 

The Canon laments the Church's past error in withholding 
countenance from extramural Christian movements. Ero 
it was when incited by a false attitude ; but the immoral it- 
clusiveness of Nonconformity eager to fraternize with all 
free from Church discipline, and to coquet with any form of 
voluntarism is disastrous to the integrity, purity, individuality 
of the Christian communion. The gentle and _ generous 
nature of the late Rev. Dr. Meyer led him to welcome the 
Torrey-Alexander Mission, the spiritual and doctrinal it- 
competence of which soon became palpable ; and it was lef 
to the manly insight of Rev. Rhéndda Williams to take up 
the réle of protest that the Bishop of Durham has taken it 
the present case. A Protestant Church of England in an ul 
decadent state would be quite fitted to gauge by the tests of 
reason, scriptural warrant, and the human heart any outside 
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ious pretensions : it is the Church’s prime mandate. 
bell defends, by the way, “defects” in the 
Group Movement on the ground of infancy, and cites the 
el-known extravagances of Wesley s Methodists. But 
= is here no parallel. A religious movement arising now 
ested to evince the good fruits of its present environ- 
meat’s influence, intellectual and spiritual: otherwise it 
cannot count. 
He who reads the Canon’s invited survey is relieved when 
he has so discharged, with Oriental punctilio, his duty to the 
code of hospitality that he can revert to his own intuitions, 
in which the religious world has so much faith. It then 
transpires that this ‘“* movement” has almost every recog- 
nizable feature of a religious bubble, including self-com- 
lacency and hatred of knowledge and mental authority. 
What the Canon means by “ the emphasis of moralism ” is 
not clear; none who know him can suppose that he would 
depreciate the reassertion of our Lord’s ethical teaching, so 
regrettably neglected by the Free Church pietists of the last 
century. To one who has watched the religious career of 
Dr. R. J. Campbell it is intensely interesting to note, or 
rather discern, what elements he has seen fit to preserve in 
Church and Nonconformist thought. It is well known, I 
think, that modernist Nonconuformity cannot wholly shake 
off, in spite of its superior mental training, the old pietist 
habit of thought at points. For instance, ever Dr. Campbell} 
speaks of “ spiritual pride ” as if it were a mere adventitious 
“temptation ” to the religious life of the Group, to be con- 
sciously averted as a temporary incompatibility, instead of 
viewing it as the exposure of the inherent falsity of the 
religious pretensions that show it. ‘If the light within thee 
is darkness, how great is that darkness.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 
LINDSAY S. GARRETT, 
30 Wakefield Street, Regent Square, W.C.1. 


religious 
Canon Camp 


[To the Editor of Tur SrecTAtToR.] 

Sir,—I have just returned with a team of the Oxford Group 
from Geneva. I am weleomed home by Canon Campbell's 
article in The Spectator. Geneva is poisoned by pride, futile 
unconstructive criticism, and miserable provincial outlook. 
The Oxford Group has. taught me to see in Jesus Christ, 
working through the Church, the one answer to international 
strife. At a luncheon arranged by the Oxford Group in 
Geneva on September 28th to delegates and League officials, 
the President of the Norwegian Parliament declared that 
the programme and practice of the Oxford Group were more 
important than much of the agenda of the Fourteenth 
Assembly. 

As an Anglican I look to see what the leaders of our Church 
are doing. Why did Canon Campbell write. that article ? 
Seeing that he can have had no financial motive it seems 
to me pointless. Did he even ask himself if it would show 
any reader of The Spectator the way to victory out of a life 
of defeat, or give any practical direction to the Oxford 
Group ? 

Position gives power, and power brings responsibility. 
Misrepresentation and armchair criticism are reprehensible 
in suburban tea-table gossip, but high treason to the Church 
of Christ when delivered with the Canon’s authority from the 
pulpit of The Spectator. ‘See how these Christians love 
one another.” His needless and petty remarks about Ameri- 
cans wound me, an Englishman, as they have undoubtedly 
wounded Dr. Buchman. If he had given way to the 
dislike of some of his countrymen for the English, and 
wilfully criticized English Church leaders in the Press, 
he would indeed be as schismatical as certain Anglican 
dignitaries affirm, and would have forfeited all right to lead 
this generation. 

*“ These are they that make separations, having not the Spirit.” 


The Oxford Group is eager to learn from all who prove in 
action that they have the right to teach. We are impatient 
only of the leadership of the Duke of Plaza Toro, who : 

‘* Led his regiment from behind, 
He found it less exciting.” 
A leader is a man who leads, and who is led most fully by the 
Holy Spirit, no matter what his accent or official position. 
The responsibility of the Church Militant in these critical 
days demands that every private, let alone her generals 


and field-marshals, shall have learned the discipline of tongue 
of the third chapter of the Epistle of St. James. 

I write this, not only because certain Church leaders are 
sniping fellow Christians from the rear, but also because 
I am conscious of the gaps in the front line which will take 
something more than their academic balancing tricks to fill. 
Cannot we lay all private pride, position and desire for. false 
security at the foot of the Cross? Heaven knows Canon 
Campbell has stores of wisdom to teach us, if he would come 
down with us into the fellowship of. front-line action.— 
I an, Sir, &e., Davip GRAHAM, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

[it is only fair to Canon Campbell to say that he wrote 
the article in question because he was invited to write it.—_ 
Ep. The Spectator.] ; 


CLEAN HUMOUR 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 

Sir,—-I have always had an unquestioning faith in the infall- 
ibility of The Spectator, so I suppose your critic, W. P., must 
be right when he says that my books, translated into any 
other language, would be unreadable. It is true that they 
have been translated into French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Norwegian, Danish and Finnish, and sold in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Norway, Denmark and Finland in rather large 
quantities, but no doubt the inhabitants of those countries 
use them for shaving paper. 

As regards my not being able to compete with Ameriean 
writers of comedy, here, too, he is probably correct, in spite 
of the fact that for a good many years New York editors have 
been paying me $50,000 for the American serial rights of my 
novels and $6,000 for a short story. 

Where he does eut me to the quick is when he rebukes me 
for being clean. It had never occurred to me that The 
Spectator would rap me on the knuckles for that. In fact, 
I am a little surprised at The Spectator—not angry, you 
understand, just a little surprised and shocked.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk. P. G. WoDEHOUSE, 


THE PANTOMIME MAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—I wonder if you will take it amiss if I mildly protest 
against your reviewer's criticism of Richard Middleton and 
his editor, Mr. John Gawsworth, in a recent issue of The 
Spectator? Middleton lived by his pen and overworked 
himself; he has therefore published a certain amount of 
rubbish, in his case mawkish and sentimental rubbish, some 
of which Mr. John Gawsworth has collected into his book, 
The Pantomime Man, and which is certainly bad enough to 
make any reviewer want to vomit. But Middleton was a 
fine and careful stylist and really did quite frequently write 
excellent essays. When, previous to the War, I read his 
* Stevenson’s Treasure Island” in The Academy I was so 
impressed by the wisdom of its simple statements that I 
carried the memory of the thing away with me all through 
my teaching years. I found that Middleton was more or 
less right, that boys were not too enthusiastic about Treasure 
Fsland, and that the penetrating reasons he gave were more 
or less accurate. Other excellent essays in the book are 
** The Clerk in Art,” ‘** The Failure of the Crowd,” to name 
only two out of half a dozen which would embellish any 
anthology of first-grade essays. I am, of course, astonished 
that Mr. Gawsworth should so illogically subdivide the 
essays into “A Poet’s Holiday,” “ Literary Papers” and 
** Occasional Pieces,’ and I am even more surprised that he 
should have included half a dozen tales and fantasies so 
excessively mawkish and sentimental, when there was other 
good stuff to draw, stuff which he has not supplied. But I 
understand that the issues of The Academy (where I once 
read with considerable delight much of Middleton’s work) 
are difficult to procure, and that all the essays have to be 
copied out in the British Museum in pen and ink. This is 
a hideously expensive and hurried rush-about age, and it 
aceounts, I expect, for the reason why the book is not as 
good as it ought to have been. But why should The Spectator 
continue its old feud with The Academy of Frank Harris 
and Lord Alfred Douglas—for that is what its iceberg attack 
on Middleton sounds like to me ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Albaiis. HERBERT PALMER 
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Marlborough 


By BONAMY DOBREE 


‘I's: Duke of Marlborough’s fame as a soldier is imperishable. 
Macaulay’s schoolboy will for ever know all about him: but 
if he takes Macaulay for his schoolmaster he will know a great 
deal about him that is wrong. Anybody who has been to 
original sources cannot fail, not only to admire the Duke, but 
also to have respect and humble affection for him ; but such 
is Macaulay’s influence, due to his superb command of 
language, that we are to be congratulated that so authorita- 
tive a deferfder as Mr. Churchill has appeared to rebut his 
abominable charges ; and not only authoritative, well based 
on original documents, but one who also, because of his own 
fame, will be widely read. 

John Churchill, as everybody who met him admitted, was 
& man not only of unusual good looks, but also of singular 
charm, the best account of which we have from Lord Chester- 
field, who knew of him from his grandfather ; and indeed he 
needed all his powers of ingratiating himself when he had to 
deal with bevies of hostile and quarrelsome foreigners, or 
still more hostile and quarrelsome ministers and grandees at 
home. He was all gentleness; his -men adored Corporal 
John, and he could never reprove a servant : but at the same 
time he was an awe-inspiring man : no one, we read in Spence, 
was ever pert with the Duke of Marlborough. Neither was he 
mean or avaricious, as many tales can prove (it was rather 
his. Duchess who was that), but he was extremely careful with 
his money. He never indulged in peculation (nor did his 
wife), as Mr. Churchill goes far to show, though Evelyn 
recorded that it was on this account that William dismissed 
him from all his posts. But then Evelyn did not know the most 
important of the two real reasons: that Marlborough was 
about to move in the Lords that all Dutchmen be dismissed 
the King’s service ; though he must have heard of the other, 
the Eamily Quarrel, in which the Marlboroughs sided 
with the-Princess Anne against the King and Queen. 

It is the great virtue of Mr. Churchill’s book that he does 
not shirk any issue, but faces fully all the charges made 
against his illustrious ancestor. There are two important 
ones telling against his character: his desertion of James IT, 
at Salisbury, and the betrayal of the Brest expedition. 'To 
clear him from the first charge is not a question of investiga- 
tion, but of common sense. Marlborough had made it quite 
clear to everybody, including James, to whom he spoke 
directly enough, that he would vigorously combat any 
attempt to Romanize England. It was quite plain that he 
would be opposed to James if it came to a struggle, that 
personal loyalties would have to give way to patriotic and 
religious ones. It is true that this is the same argument that 
Milton’s Samson so contemptuously pours scorn on when 
Dalila makes it, but then the relationship was not quite the 
same. The only question that arises is as to when Marl- 
borough should have deserted James. Mr. Churchill shows 
convincingly that though ideally, perhaps, Marlborough 
should have taken the step earlier, in the realm of action this 
would have been futile. 

To refute the second charge required investigation. What 
are the grounds on which Macaulay accused Marlborough of 
having betrayed the Brest expedition ? They are singularly 
meagre; and Macaulay here relied on exactly the same 
evidence as he brushed aside when dealing with people whom 
he admired—extremely dubious Jacobite documents. Mr. 
Churehill proves fairly conclusively that there never was a 
“ Camaret Bay Ietter”: moreover the spurious one that 
exists only told what the French already knew, and that 

Marlborough, His Life and Times. By Winston 8S. Churchill, 


(Harrap. 25s.)——The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke 
of Marlborough. By Hilaire Belloc, « (Arrowsmith. 103. 6d.) 





everybody at home knew that they knew. Mr, Churchill’; 
account of the Jacobite intrigues is extremely interesting 
Marlborough, of course, like everybody else, “ made his 
peace with St. Germains,”’ and William was quite aware of it 
But the Brest betrayal must at last go; though it stl 
remains to be seen what Mr. Churchill will do with the de. 
parture for the Continent at the end of Anne’s reign, and the 
refusal to give evidence at Harley’s trial. 

The least satisfactory part of the book, which goes down 
to the death of William, is that which treats of the Family 
Quarrel, when Anne demanded a larger pension from the 
King, to whom she had given the right to rule in her stead 
should Mary die before she did. He fails to show ys 
Marlborough’s reluctance to have anything to do with it, 
The probability is that it was largely an extremely clever 
move on the part of the Duchess to separate the Cockpit 
clan from the increasingly unpopular William ; and that 
her husband, who allowed himself to be ruled by her in 
everything but his campaigns and his charities, fell in with 
the scheme. 

Mr. Churchill has rendered great service to all lovers of 
Marlborough by showing him as he really was, a full man 
‘apable of disinterested and life-long love, of generosity, of 
clear thinking, and possessed of political as well as of 
military greatness. He has performed an equally great 
service to all future biographers by his routing out of sources 
and facts. He has had, moreover, the advantage denied to 
most recent students of access to the Blenheim papers. But 
this is not the final biography, because it is not a. work of 
art. His continual bursts of weighty humour at the expense 
of the present day may be justified in intention as they 
undoubtedly are by fact; but these things should be done 
with a sharp point, and not with a bludgeon. There is 
altogether too much about Macaulay. We have also much 
unnecessary ushering in of subjects, and Mr. Churchill often 
seems unable to write directly. When he wishes to say that 
England as an island did not need a standing army, he 
informs us that ‘“ But for the storm-whipped seas which 
lapped [do storm-whipped seas lap ?| the British islands, 
our fortunes would have followed the road upon which our 
neighbours had started.” He misses every opportunity of 
drawing “characters,” which every notable historian or 
biographer from Clarendon to Strachey has guessed to be 
the chief delight of such writing : even Sunderland he misses, 
though he makes no attempt to whitewash his direct ancestor 
in the main line. These things are a pity, for the book will 
always stand as a main authority. 

Mr. Belloc’s book is written in delightfully lucid prose,.and 
is a model introduction not only to Marlborough as a soldier, 
but also to the study of the military art. It is a book that 
should interest everybody. Not Marlborough’s genius alone, 
but the essentials of all military genius are admirably 
explained. Mr. Belloc’s great contribution for scholars is his 
account of Ramillies, where, as he shows, it was Marl- 
borough’s instant grasp of the value of a hardly perceptible 
fold in the ground, and his use of it, that made victory certain. 
His account of the piercing of the lines in 1705 and 1711, 
neglected in the usual histories, is masterly. He also explodes 
the notion that the march to the Danube was a rapid one, 
though it is here perhaps that we can find a slight point of 
disagreement with him: he seems to underestimate the 
obstacle even a slight gradient can present to guns and 
wagons on a bad road. The book does not contain an ounce 
of superfluous matter except for one characteristic allusion to 
“the gloomy usurver.” ' 
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Fifty Years of Fear 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


Gladstone was urging on his Cabinet his view that the 
rmment ought to try to mobilize the neutral Powers 
rotest against the transfer of Alsace-Lorraine in 
871, he predicted of that act of violence that it would start a 
new series of European complications. The annexation of 

{kace-Lorraine gives a unity to Mr. Spender’s illuminating 
j urvey*, for in all that happens in the next half-century two 
things are constant, the desire of Germany to keep what she 
has taken and of France to regain what she has lost. Mr. 
Spender guides his readers with great skill through the most 
complicated and confusing events. A great number of pre- 
War documents that were never meant for the public eye 
have got into print in the last few years, and Mr. Spender’s 
dexterous use of these revelations makes his narrative vivid 
and-dramatic. His exceptional knowledge and experience 
add, of course, great weight to his judgement of events and 
persons. His book, indispensable to the student of history, 
will hold the attention of the ordinary man who wants to 
find his way about pre-War Europe and likes to picture the 
men in each country who were the agents or the victims of 
its calamities. 

The story begins with the defeat of France by Germany and 
ends with the defeat of Germany by France. If the miseries 
of mankind can be described in the terms of gain and loss to 
nations, France deserved her victory. Mr. Spender shows in 
detail that in foresight, subtlety and self-control she surpassed 
her enemy. Bismarck, dreading the wrath of a wounded 
Power, used every device tc keep France without friends. 
atience and sagacity enabled France to foil this plan with 
such success that Germany 20 years ago was asking the world 
to pity her as the victim of encirclement. Bismarck’s suc- 
cessors kept Bismarck’s manners without Bismarck’s skill, not 
realizing that his manners instead of helping his diplomacy had 
been a great obstacle to its success. Bismarck taught those 
successors insolence and set them an example in perfidy, but 
he could not hand on his cool brains to the Kaiser or his wide- 
awake intelligence to the Kaiser’s Ministers. 


WHEN 
British Gove 
for a joint p 


Nothing illustrates German inferiority better than the his- 
tory of the revolution in our own foreign policy. England 
wanted Germany’s friendship. In 1887, Salisbury made a 
secret entente with Italy and Austria that was very like our 
later entente with France and Russia. He said of it to the 
Queen that it was as near an alliance as our Parliamentary 
institutions would permit. We stood thus very close to 
the Triple Alliance and it was Bismarck’s skill that put us 
there, 

This agreement Rosebery refused to recognize when he went 
to the Foreign Office in 1892. When next we thought of a 
European connexion it was again to the Triple Alliance and not 
to France that we turned. Chamberlain, not accustomed to 
the finesse of diplomacy, went to such lengths in asking for a 
German alliance, that political nature being what it is he made 
it more difficult to persuade Germany that it was worth her 
while to give it. Lansdowne, who has gone down to history 
as the man who made the entente with France, would have 
gone down to history, if his first efforts had succeeded, as the 
man who made the entente with Germany. Everything was 
against France, but it was France and not Germany that 
gained our support. France had the skill to draw us into the 
Continental system, whereas Germany's only idea had been 
to drag us to her side. Germany’s belief that she knew ‘“* the 
way to talk to the English” threw us into the French eniente. 
And as soon as the entente had becn formed, when it was still 
in the delicate condition natural to such a_ relationship 
between peoples lately hostile and suspicious, her crude 
and rough diplomacy turned it into a defensive alliance. 
When the Kaiser called out ‘‘ Hurrah for dry powder” 
the French might well say to themselves ** Hurrah for 
the Kaiser.” 

Mr. Spender says justly that at no other time have power 
politics been pursued with such system and thoroughness, 





en 


*Fifty Years of Europe. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 21s.) 


It is a hard, realist world that he describes, with no place 
for the dreams of the Tsar Alexander about religion, of 
Napoleon III about nationality, or of Gladstone about public 
law. It was an age in which the competition of the con- 
cession hunters was quickening its pace all over the world. 
This peace of Europe was threatened by new ambitions 
as well as old quarrels. Outside Europe finance and com- 
merce, inside Europe race and history, these forces were 
producing a rivalry at once old and new, combining all 
that was dangerous in an age of tradition with all that was 
dangerous in an age of adventure. Europe looked back to 
Sedan and forward to the Baghdad railway. The Kaiser 
was half a knight and half a stockbroker. 

England was drawn into this system because she was a 
great Power with interests and duties all over the world. 
Lord Salisbury thought thirty years ago that she could still 
keep out, but he stood almost alone. Whether we were 
right in our choice of policy and of methods is a question 
that opens up endless debate, but Mr. Spender’s pages justify 
his use of the word naiveté in describing our state of mind. 
Even a man so experienced as Cromer failed to realize all 
tiat was happening when we made the French entente. 
Writing to Lansdowne, when the negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, he insisted that we were asking much more from 
France than we were giving her. We were asking in Egypt 
concessions that were positive and immediate; whereas 
the French were not yet in possession of Morocco and might 
never be. What we said to the French amounted to this : 
** Here is a country falling into a state of anarchy, which 
apparently must come into the sphere of influence of some 

‘uropean Power. We don’t want it for ourselves. If you 
like to go to the trouble and expense of taking it, pray do 
so.” Deleassé probably saw further than Cromer. He saw 
that what we were giving in Morocco was worth not less 
but more, because it was contingent. The English people 
looked upon the entente as a composition in which each 
party conceded something to the other. The French looked 
on it with truer perception as a first step in diplomatic co- 
operation. No Power placed as France was in Morocco 
would stand still. Each time she took a step forward we 
should have to decide whether or not our moral obligations 
compelled us to support her against German resistance. 
Each decision to support her made it more difficult to 
refuse support on the next occasion. Within a few months 


of the making of the entente, British officials and 
British Ministers had come to think it our duty to 
take part in a European War for French claims in 


Morocco, the very claims which, if we had succeeded in 
our entente with Germany, we should have been bound by 
treaty to resist. 

The French would have resented the view of our relation- 
ship and a view of the War which followed it, that stopped at 
this point. They would have said: “ You are not helping us 
in Morocco for love of our beaux yeux. You, like everybody 
else, pursue Power politics ; only where Russia or Austria 
looks to the Balkans, you look to South Africa, India and 
Egypt. Pursuing Power politics you made your war in 
South Africa. Finding what it was like to be alone in an 
unfriendly world, you moved into the Continental system. 
You protected your position in Egypt by supporting us in 
Morocco; you protected your position in India by an 
arrangement in Persia repugnant to your liberal sentiment. 
Finally, you protected yourself against Germany's growing 
fleet by letting us police the Mediterranean. You defended 
yourselves in defending us, for you had slipped into the 
European world of fear.” 

Mr. Spender’s picture is a long-drawn nightmare. Fear 
ruled everywhere ; fear so sensitive that every Government 
trembled when its ally spoke civilly to the other side. The 
only people who were happy were those who were ignorant. 
Nine out of ten Englishmen were in this case. But if Europe 
‘annot escape from the rule of fear into the rule of public 
law, no people ever again will live as we were living then in 
a little island of illusion, 
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Progtess and Experience 


The Horizon of Experience. By {C. Delisle Burns. (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

In an early book of essays, Heretics, Mr. Chesterton makes 
some acute observations on the subject of progress. Progress 
implies, he points out, not only movement, but movement 
in a diréction, and movement in a direction implies a goal. 
If I place myself in the Strand midway between Trafalgar 
Square and the Law Courts and proceed to walk, there is 
change, there is movement, but, unless I know whether 
I want to go to the Law Courts or to Trafalgar Square, I 
cannot tell whether I am progressing or not. In fact I am 
not entitled to introduce the concept of progress at all. 
Mr. Chesterton proceeds to indict modern society on the 
ground that, since there is no agreement in regard to goals, 
its frequent assertions of progress—less frequent, alas, 
today than when Jerelics first appeared—are meaningless. 
Professor Delisle Burns’s latest book may be most accurately 
described as a sustained attempt to give them meaning, and 
the meaning which he assigns involves a theory of “ Values.” 
It is an interesting fact that of the five specifically philo- 
sophical books which I have been privileged to review for 
The Spectator since the beginning of the year, four have 
been concerned to expound a theory of ‘‘ Values.”’ ‘* Values,” 
in fact, are in the philosophical air. The novelty of Professor 
Delisle Burns’s treatment lies less in the theory itself than in- 
its application to society as a yardstick for the measurement 
of progress. 

The universe, he holds, contains two main sets of contents, 
facts and values, Facts are investigated by science ; values 
are realized in art and conduct. Values are magnetic, that 
is to say, *‘ value’ pulls”; facts are static, that is to say, 
*** fact ’ repels or stands over against one.’ There are three 
main values, each exerting its particular pull, ‘* values affecting 
knowing (truth), affecting emotion (beauty), or affecting action 
(goodness and deity).”’ Now the pull which values exert on 
the mind is not a compulsive one; it is not, that is to say, 
like the pull of a physical force such as gravitation, which 
determines whatever is exposed to its influence to behave 
in a certain way, whether it wants to or not. Nor, on the 
other hand, are values pursued as the result of a free act of 
choice, as when, for example, we deliberately will to do our 
duty. Rather the movement to seek values is impulsive in 
character, like the flair or impulse of the artist who feels 
impelled to realize in his work the value of beauty he has 
discerned. 

What Professor Delisle Burns seems to have in mind here 
is a fact of fairly common experience, the fact, namely, 
that when in the presence of some great and unexpected 
beauty of nature we feel an uncontrollable impulse to ‘* do 
something about it.” Possessing creative ability we reproduce 
it in paint, praise it in song, or find in it the inspiration for 
poetry. Lacking it, we feel constrained at least to make an 
entry in our diary or to send a picture postcard to a friend, 
and, because the response is so pitifully inadequate, we 
come away with a feeling of profound dissatisfaction. The 
experience, we know, deserved better of us than that; yet 
what better to do about it we cannot tell. We are being 
disquieted by what Professor Delisle Burns calls “ the 
‘ push ’ of the impulse towards all values,” an impulse whose 
normal outlet is in these modern times, when we have lost the 
art of expressing ourselves naturally in song and dance, 
only too often closed. 

Values, Professor Delisle Burns holds, are real factors in the 
universe ; they are not figments projected by the mind of man 
upon a “ valueless ” background ; nor are they distilled from 
“ valueless ’’ facts. On the contrary, they are claimed to be 
the most primitive forms of men’s experience. ‘“ Deity ... , 
is a value ” for men “ almost before there is a fact. Out of 
this, rather than out of space-time, is the world made. Art 
saw the world long before science did . .. The chair or the 
tree is more essentially beautiful or ugly than it is large or 
“rreen.”’ As the mind of man expands, different areas of the 
universe become known to it. These areas contain new values; 
they also contain the promise of yet further values beyond. 
‘These further values are spoken of as being at any given time 
on the horizon of man’s experience at that time. It is to the 
artist, the mystic, and, surprisingly, the philosopher that the 
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community owes the first intimations of these horizon yal 
and_it is to the movement to realize them by “ creat; — 

ae g n Dy ™ creative work, 
of art, or ‘ good ’ situations, or forms of deity which have : 
hitherto existed,” that progress is due. ‘ Values one 
motive forces in any movement leading to a situation which j 
better or worse” the origin of decadence as well as of p : 
since on the horizon of experience there are minus Values— 
ugliness, evil and falsity—as well as plus ones. The instry 
ments of progress are, then, the mystic and the artist, Ue 
standard of progress is the extent to which in any age their 
prior intimation of horizon values becomes the common ex. 
perience of the ordinary man. Our age is one of those, recur. 
ring at fairly regular intervals, in which men are more than 
usually sensitive to the solicitations of horizon values, Com. 
pared with the last it exhibits notable differences in respect 
of the things its men and women admire, the things they think 
beautiful, the duties they enjoin. Hence the distinguishing 
phenomena of our age, denounced by the pulpit and described 
by the social analyst—its guidelessness, its lack of standards, 
the fluidity of its beliefs—are precisely what might be ex. 
pected of a generation which is off with the old values before it 
is on with the new. 

Professor Burns has written an interesting, in some 
ways a profound, book, full of wise sayings and acute 
observations. At the same time I cannot rid myself of 
the belief that it falls between two stools. It is in effect g 
contribution to the metaphysical theory of value. Yet 
Professor Delisle Burns, thinking, I suspect, in his heart of 
hearts that metaphysics is moonshine, hurries apologetically 
over his metaphysics in order to come the more quickly to its 
application. As a result the book will please neither the 
philosophers nor the social analysts; it is too topical 
for the former, and too abstract for the latter. 

c. i. 
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The Spaniel of Wimpole 

Flush: A Biography. 
7s. 6d.) 

Miss Barretr had, as we know, a pet spaniel. She has 
told us so, in two poems and many letters. We know his 
personal appearance, his disposition, loving and _ jealous, 
and that he bit Mr. Browning in the leg when he called, 
Mrs. Woolf has made him the hero of an fatimate psycho: 
logical and domestic biography. Hero is pernaps the wrong 
word. Flush was not of the heroic, the bull-dog breed, 
He was no Hircanus, to leap on to his master’s funeral 
pyre, no Hodain, Gelert, Kitner, Gorban, or Bran; he did 
not, like the deerhound Samr, fight Miss Barrett's enemies 
to the death, but only nipped her lover's trouser ; nor did 
he, like Souillart le Bland, write his memoirs, nor—but to 
recall the super-dogs of fact and fiction is unfair to a little 
spaniel. ‘‘These dogges are little, pretty, proper and fyne, 
and sought for to satisfie the delicatenesse of daintie dames 
and wanton womens wills, instrumentes of folly ... to 
withdraw their mindes from more commendable exercises, 
and to content their corrupted concupiscences with vaine 
disport.””. Thus it was, doubtless, with Flush and Miss 
Barrett. A good psychological biography of this amiable, 
intelligent, pampered poetess, this filial hypochondriac, has 
yet to be written, and it is apparent that Mrs. Woolf should 
write it. She has, indeed, gone some way towards it in 
this witty and enchanting book. We see the mistress through 
the bland, full (‘‘ but not gozzled”’) hazel eyes of her pet, whom 
she condemned for years to the dim life of her sick-room, 
accepting him from hardy little old Miss Mitford, with 
whom, in Berkshire fields, he had ‘ enjoyed with all the 
vivacity of his temperament most of the pleasures and some 
of the licences natural to his youth and sex.” Urged by 
ancestral instincts, he had pursued- rabbits and love; he 
had become a father. Miss Mitford, who adored _ him, 
presented him to Miss Barrett in Wimpole Street, whom 
also she adored, and Flush entered this dark, rich, upholstered 
invalid’s cage. Here, in the first anguish of desertion, he 
met his new mistress. ‘ Each was surprised. Heavy curls 
hung down on either side of Miss Barrett’s face ; large bright 
¢yes shone out; a large mouth smiled. Heavy cars hung 
down on either side of Flush’s face; his eyes, too, were 
large and bright ;- his mouth was wide, There was a likeness 


By Virginia Woolf. 
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n them... - With one bound Flush sprang on to the 
ere d laid himself where he was to be for ever after— 
psy ap i at Miss Barrett’s feet.” For years he lay there 
be peed declining from a cocking spaniel to an invalid’s 
aa he impressions made on his senses by the room, 
C eecasional outings into the confused exciting 












"gia 
"ae ped sien sights and smells, is described with canine 
€ instry. vividness. Indeed, the whole book is a most triumphant 
ist. "The trespassing of human imagination into dog sensibilities. 
age their The thing has, I am sure, never been done on this level 
MON ey. before. Flush is kidnapped and dreadfully imprisoned in a 
€, Tecur. cellar; he jealously hates, bites and finally accepts, the 
ore thay disturbing Mr. Browning, so breezy and assiduous in his 
- Com. lemon kid gloves ; he shares the elopement to the sunshine, 
| Respect freedom and fleas of Italy. Probably Flush understood 
ey think the real Italy much better than did his Italy-intoxicated 
uUishing guardians. Mrs. Browning so idealized this alluring land 
scribed and its engaging inhabitants that she thought that she did 
indards, not see Italians fighting, swearing or drunk ; she even thought 
be ex that pretty women could walk alone there without annoyance ; 
efore it she was, in fact, like her husband, Italy-drugged. Flush, 
even with his new freedom and new medley of charming 
1 Some smells and friends, perhaps (like Wilson the maid) kept 
L acute his balance better. But, without Italy, his biography would 
self of have been a heart-rending tragedy of repressions; his 
ffect 4 mistress’s, too, no doubt, but for that one cannot care ; 
Yet she made her bed and lay on it, nerve-ridden, papa-ridden, 
eart of and obstinate. She scarcely deserved Flush; she did not 
tically deserve Wilson, nor Mr. Browning either; she all but, if 
y to its | that were possible, deserved her papa. Mrs. Woolf has 
er the drawn her with that delicate, gentle and sympathizing 
topical ridicule at which she is adept, and which makes her creatures 
at once enchanting figures of fun and lovable human beings. 
DAD, This same touch (it is all her own) she applies to Flush, to 
the prim and loyal Wilson, to Miss Mitford, to Mr. Browning. 
Mr. Barrett, ‘ the blackest, the most formidable of elderly 
et men,” she does not allow often to intrude, which I regret, 
: for Mr. Barrett was a creature one should better understand, 
Prosg, odd blend as he was of adored father and grim dragon. 
Too grim, Mrs. Woolf possibly thought him, for her gay 
€ has and lovely gossamer net to hold; at his approach, shivers 
W his of terror shake us and Flush. “ So a savage crouched in 
lous, flowers shudders when the thunder growls and he hears 
alld, the voice of God.” Such glimpses as this we get, through 
ycho- Flush’s consciousness, into this remarkable family life. 
Tong No one but Mrs. Woolf could have written this book, 
reed, and she has brought to it most of her characteristic gifts— 
neral irony, humour, affectionate comprehension, poetic imagina- 
> did tion, and the delicate, supple and lively prose of which these 
‘mies qualities form the texture. The result is a book of irresistible 
did grace and charm. It has four very pleasing Vanessa Bell 
It to drawings (but has not the fruit-stall woman over-much of 
little our then Queen in her mien ?) and other pictures, and one 
'yne, misprint on page 148. One should add that the documenta- 
= tion is admirable, Rose Macaunay,. 
» 
ises, P 
sine Shakespeare’s Background 
Shakespeare at Work, 1592-1603. By G. B. Harrison. 
(Routledge, 10s. 6d.) 
= Her# is a book at once piquant, innovative and challenging. 
~: Dr. Harrison’s aim is to relate our supreme poet as closely as 
a possible to his background, in and about the third decade of 
ht his pilgrimage and to show ils influence on his work, The 
= result of his labours is remarkable : beginning as pioneer, he 
ith ends as revolutionary, _ Having found himself, despite all his 
oe erudition, occasionally in an impasse, he refuses peremptorily 
bes to confine himself to hard fact, and to justify his heterodoxy, 
by throws down the gauntlet : 
he “One of the curses laid upon modern scholarship is that the 
scholar must never venture a statement that cannot be supported, 
im, — byafootnote. So the imagination atrophies, and the most learned 
om studies of fact and problem are not only dull in themselves but a 
we cause of dullness in others ; for, to say the truth, Learning and Art 
- keep little company together nowadays.” 
oh Writing colourfully and with a gusto that proves  in- 
ht fectious, Dr. Harrison cannot certainly be accused of dullness, 
uw iF and there would be little cause to censure him for his avowed 
re conjecturing were it not that in his studied avoidance of such 


69 Warnings as a qualifying “* doubtless ” or ** probably ”’ neces- 


sarily gives, what is pure hypothesis becomes unjustifiable 
pontification. Perhaps, however, since he begins by throwing 
all his cards on the table, it is only when his guessing fails to 
square with contingent truth that one has any right to demur. 
Would that that were the only blemish on the book. Dr. 
Harrison’s full vision of Shakespeare’s environment proves 
as ‘much bane as blessing. In the picture drawn Shakespeare 
is not the focal point. Events being shown in their true per- 
spective, the background becomes the foreground, and the 
poet is seen inconspicuously in the middle distance. What 
we get is chronicle history, not biography. It is true the 
heterogeneous elements of chronicle history can be unified 
by grouping them around a dominant, overshadowing figure 
(as in Richard III), but, so far as there is unification of the 
sort here it is brought about by the pervasiveness of Essex, 
surely the shoddiest “hero ‘* that mob ever idolized or 
romance sublimated. 

The period discussed is pre-eminently one of wars and 
rumours of wars, the latter nearly as disturbing to the body 
politic as the former. Hence to show what figures and 
events in the passing panorama left their images on Shakes- 
peare’s mental retiaa and influenced him while at work is 
somewhat a labour of Hercules. Of the sensitiveness of the 
censor regarding passages in plays which might be taken to 
allude to grave current events we have an apt example in 
the manuscript of Sir Thomas More, and it hardly seems 
likely that he would have tolerated acrid comments on, or 
even glancing allusions to, momentous affairs of State. Dr. 
Harrison sees eye to eye with Professor Shiicking in con- 
cluding that the Parliament scene in Richard II, after having 
been an integrant of the acted play, was deleted before the 
printing of the quarto for fear of giving offence. But delivery 
from the stage would have been the most offensive sort of 
publication, and, with Elizabeth’s sensitiveness on the score of 
deposition, assuredly the scene could never have passed 
the censor. In the conditions, it is not surprising that Dr. 
Harrison has difficulty in relating Shakespeare’s work with 
the political and graver social events of his times, though 
now and again he accomplishes the task by arbitrarily dating 
some of the undatable plays. One has only to agree with his 
assignment of King John to late in 1596 to see with him 
allusions in the play to the excitement created by the siege 
of Calais. He is most convincing when pointing out the prime 
topicality of the scandalous methods of recruiting exemplified 
in 2 Henry IV, or of Malvolio’s pretended possession and 
exorcism, and one willingly concedes the postulated allusion 
to Essex’s over-vaulting ambition in Much Ado. 

Of Dr. Harrison’s guesses, the happiest is his belief that 
Ben Jonson added something entirely new here and there in 
Every Man Out of his Humour (as the title-page hints) before 
its publication. Only in this way can we account for the 
jibe at Shakespeare’s arms in ‘* Not without mustard,” which 
was certainly never uttered from the stage for which Shakes- 
peare wrote. But there are some unreflective conjectures 
which scholarship must repugn. It is idle to surmise that 
Southampton’s reputed gift to Shakespeare of £1,000 was to 
enable him to purchase a coveted share in a theatrical com- 
pany, for no player’s share in Elizabethan days ever cost 
more than a tithe of that sum. Then, again, not a tittle of 
evidence ‘can be advanced in proof of the assertion that 
Lord Derby “ turned manager and at a great cost revived 
the company of the Children of St. Paul’s.” An even graver 
hypothesis on his part inevitably leads to the asking of some 
awkward questions. Dr. Harrison, making the most of 
obscurity, is certainly within his rights in reckoning Shakes- 
peare among the members of Strange’s company acting 
at the Rose in 1592; but when he assumes that he was the 
author of the Henry VI then produced there (a play, be it 
noted, never referred to by Henslowe as « First Part), and 
followed up its success by immediately writing two sequels 
to it, he places himself in a position of painful insecurity. 
Apart from the gulf in matters of quality and characterization 
which yawns between the Rose play, even its revised state, 
and Shakespeare’s second and third parts, it has to be taken 
that if these two parts were really written as sequels to what 
was afterwards called the First Part, they must have been 
produced not less than six months or so later by the same 
company, seeing that there is no record (and no likelihood) 
of any one company’s producing avowed sequels to another 
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company’s existing plays. 
ground when we find Henslowe recording the revival of 
Henry’ VI, tout court, at the Rose in January, 1593, but 
making no mention of any sequel. Out of controversy, how- 
ever, truth emerges, and scholarship has reason to feel grateful 
to Dr. Harrison for his provocative book. 


W. J. LAWRENCE, 


Port After Storm 
The Winding Stair. By W. B. Yeats. 6s.) 


Ir has been truly said that to enjoy Mr. Yeats’ later poetry 
it is necessary to “ grow old along with” him. Certainly a 
reader who chanced to pick up The Winding Stair without 
previous acquaintance with Mr. Yeats’ work, beyond say a 
knowledge of his position among contemporary poets, would 
find himself at a disadvantage. Confronted with these 
poems, the residuum of years of thought and feeling crystal- 
lized in a form whose simplicity of statement seems to belie 
profundity yet at the same time offers little opportunity for 
conventional interpretation, he will be puzzled by such wilful 
obliquity of.meaning, by a use of symbols which at first sight 
appear arbitrary and private. No one, however (one has 
always to except Mr. Humbert Wolfe), would fail to observe, 
and to admire even if they could not wholly enjoy, the 
qualities of mind which distinguish Mr. Yeats as a poet. 
Actually The Winding Stair is the logical conclusion of the 
mood which dominated Mr. Yeats’ last four books, and 
it contains, besides the lyrics which have been reviewed 
earlier in these pages, several longer poems (Blood and the 
Moon, Byzantium, Vacillation) which belong with the body 
of his most important poetry. In one poem particularly, 
A Dialogue of Self and Soul, Mr. Yeats achieves a final 
serenity which he may have equalled but has not surpassed. 

This Dialogue resolves, in an absolute synthesis, the lifelong 
struggle in Mr. Yeats between the imagination and the 
intellect : the former continually searching for the “ un- 
imagined revelation,’ the latter acutely and desperately 
aware of the actual world, its complexities and ills. All Mr. 
Yeats’ poetry, we think, has to be thought of in terms of this 
conflict, which began with the imagination having very much 
the upper hand, and has proceeded, from the vain search 
for a “ higher reality ” through the medium of Celtic myth- 
ology, through the disillusion and intellectual bitterness of 
middle age, to the final serenity of the later poems in which a 
measure of equipoise is achieved. The bitterness is still there : 


(Macmillan. 


* No matter what I said, 
For wisdom is the property of the dead, 
A something incompatible with life; ”’ 
and disillusion is the keynote of other poems. But the 
sardonic overtone has disappeared, has been replaced to some 
extent by hope: at least by a detached acceptance of the 
inevitable : 
** When such as I cast out remorse 
So great a sweetness flows into the breast 
We must laugh and we must sing.” 
And the bitterness is tempered with regret, a regret which 
modulates into nostalgia when directed towards particular 
scenes and people : 
“We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness.” 
It is the measure of Mr. Yeats’ poetic stature that he has 
compelled, in Mr. Leavis’ words, “a triumph out of defeat ” 
and achieved a “ ripeness in disillusion *’ which a lesser poet 
would have lacked the strength to come by. 

These considerations touch apparently only the subject- 
matter of Mr. Yeats’ poetry, his metaphysic one might say, 
but the latter cannot be viewed apart from the technique of 
his verse, in which it finds expression and in which alone it 
has poetic relevance. When Mr. Yeats was seeking the 
gateway to another world along the twilit paths of ancient 
Irish lore, his verse displayed an appropriate glamour, a 
romantic vagueness of word and image which, if it made 
plain the unpropitious nature of his early influences, served 
also to establish his extreme sensitiveness to the texture and 
colour of words, his awareness of the possibilities of language. 
That sensitiveness has never become blunted, though his 
abandonment of “the conventional language” of poetry 
altered drastically the direction in which it was to be employed. 
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enough to convey the most passionate subtleties of Poet; but 96° 
experience, taut enough to derive point and immediacy fron underst 
its closeness to everyday speech. The cost is less easy {, origin} 
put simply, but it demands recognition. It is exemplii spirit W 
on the one hand, by his tendency to disregard the Conventiong| No won 
associations of certain words and to use them with insufficient task 8 
discrimination ; on the other by his reliance, for the EXpression westwal 
of his mos€ complex feelings, on symbolism too esoteric ty Bee 
allow of immediate apprehension even in general terms, There ¥ 
One is thinking, in the first instance, of his use of words like biogrP 
“miraculous,” ‘strange’ and “ proud”: words Whose the list 
normal usage is humble but whose associations have been be gla 
vulgarized by emotional debauch in the Press and at the prefer | 
hands of pseudo-poets, Such words, when made the key Jimmy 
words in their context, become incapable of sustaining the post-¥1 
significance with which they are charged, and dissipate the 
poem by a descent into bathos. Mr. Yeats uses them, it js 
true, with a frequent ironic implication and with a special 
connotation of his own; but even the knowledge of this jy IB Buddh 
not always sufficient to overcome the distracting effect ot (K 
alien associations, I. M. Parsons, FROM | 
if on ¢ 
° above 
Mixed Company iin 
The Post-Victorians. With an Introduction by the Very oh 
Reverend W. R. Inge. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 10s, 64.) ees 
Tuts is an omnibus book that cannot easily be reviewed, _— 
Its contents are somewhat too miscellaneous, and _ their Al 
connecting thread is too slight. It consists of short bio- trespa 
graphical essays by various authors on eminent people would 
whose careers were at zenith-point between the death of ina f 
Queen Victoria and the present day (what some critics child 
would call the Death of Civilization). Porin 
Two excellent essays are Mr. H. W. Nevinson’s on Earl & ino } 
Haig, and Mr. Sydney Dark’s on Randall Thomas Davidson, F nis 
The Archbishop was more a secuiar than a religious character, famot 
bored by niceties of ritual and suspicious of saints and § 5 inj 
enthusiasm. He might have followed law and_ become § ,,. ; 
Lord Chancellor ; or the sea, and become First Lord; Fabr 
for what he most richly possessed was a dominating mind § jy 
and a great ability for widespread administration. He § , oo, 
knew the details about parishes in Durham and about the B jit), 
diocese of Zanzibar. He was rightly described by a very § 4, 
eminent Roman Catholic as “a perfect type of Renaissance § >, y 
ecclesiastical statesman,” and he certainly regarded the & jaq 
Pope as his colleague in the adjoining spiritual territory, jo, 
with not too much emphasis on the spiritual. Rather § ;, 1, 
formidable, like most great worldlings. But Mr. Dark sibe 
brings him to life, and for awhile we live in the presence § yi) 
of *“ this short, thickset, strong-willed man with the beetling se 
eyebrows and piercing eyes.” of ¥ 
To paint even the most miniature portrait of Earl Haig § )); 





necessitates giving a sketch of the World War. 
does it marvellously. 


Mr. Nevinson 


tho: 
And he makes Haig emerge as the 
















embodiment of that. “strong silent Englishman” who is A 
usually only a myth. Haig was silent. And he made a § jy 
philosophy out of this quality in his own nature. Perhaps & pq 
thercia lay his strength, for harmony between one’s self & cy); 
and one’s conception of oneself gives a unity of purpose that § wit 
cannot easily be subdued, even by an environment of in & gap 
difference. Haig was a realist who distrusted politicians § inf 
and quietly walked round them. He appreciated the capacity y 
for hard and solid work. That was why he paid such 4 § Gj) 
noble tribute to Lord Haldane, after the War, when the § jp 
grand old statesman was still neglected and in retreat. Haig § ha; 
came in person and left a copy of his despatches at Haldane’s jo 
house, with this inscription, “‘ To Viscount Haldane of Cloan, § tr 
the greatest Secretary of State for War England has ever had. § pj, 
In grateful remembrance of his successful efforts in organizing § Tp 
the military forces for a war on the Continent, notwithstanding is 
much opposition from the War Council and the half-hearted hit 
support of his Parliamentary friends.” ha 
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bing Sip, » her great figure, hovering halfway between these 

Which his Anot tion and the purely contemplative figures, is Joseph 

Out of er 1 d exile, the artist who got nothin 
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‘ance 4j Conrad, is work, Miss Tennyson Jesse has dealt 

Tich py from his work, y ‘ . 

Of poet but 960 dingly with him, analysing his technique and its 

Hiaey from “ his curiously shy and fastidious character. His 

5 Casy ty PO. ag as restless asthe sea with which it sought affinity. 

‘emplifieg, gaat that he found the writing of a novel as hard a 

nVentiong| BNO WO" pattling “in the everlasting sombre stress of the 

Dsulficien, fp tS .; winter passage round Cape Horn.” 

EXPression wee are one or two only of the forty post-Victorians. 

‘SOteric ty aes something to be said about all of them, and of their 

al term gM hers, but there is no space to say it. Dean Inge says 

Words like IB a contains ‘*one name which the next generation may 

dS whos jm lad to forget.” Does he mean D. H. Lawrence? I 

ti - to think that he means Lord Northcliffe, or may be 

y at the sal White, representatives of the more seamy side of 

ning y post: Vietorian England. RicuArpD CHuRCH. 

ipate the 

em, i Beyond the Ranges 

of ae puddhists and Glaciers of Western Tibet. By Giotto Dainelli. 

effect of (Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

RSONS, From Simla, where the British Lion enjoys uneasy slumbers, 
fon clear days you look up northward, there before you and 
above you are the Snows, so near to you in that pellucid 
air, in reality, as the crow flies, about a hundred miles away ; 
the Great White Icy Wall. A spectacle that sets you musing. 

pa Those cold and silent, awful, inaccessible sky-soaring ridges— 

tis ‘) what do they hide ? What lies behind them? That, till very 

Viewed, recently, was the mystery of Tibet. 

qd their A book about Tibet always induces in us a feeling as of 

it io trespass on our property : we have, as irreverent youngsters 

People BF vould put it, a Tibetan complex. We were, perhaps, a lama 
pe at ina former birth. One thing above all has fascinated us from 
Critis childhood—the map. Maps draw us like a magnet, still. 

Poring over maps, and rummaging in their commentaries, 
ee Fat the books of travel, we arrived, after many days, at the 

Vidson, undiscovered country of our dreams, Tibet: led by those 

iracter, famous guides Marco Polo, Hooker, and above ail, the 

m and FF inimitable Hue, whose crafty and yet guileless simplicity 

ecome BF has a charm found elsewhere only in Herodotus and J. H, 

be : Fabre. Thereafter, bee-like, we gathered Tibetan honey from 


inumerable sources, and reached, after years of meditation, 
aconclusion. Discussing the matter with a young patrician 
with a future, we told him, that the one thing needful was, for 
the Government of India to send an expedition to Lhasa. 
To which he retorted, that much learning must have made us 
mad, And yet, a few years later, when he was Viceroy—he 
took the high road, and we took the low road, but we were 
in India before him—he did it himself. We did not write and 
gibe at him, remembering how little he had relished another 
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of which we never had any store. The Great Expedition to 














Haig Lhisa made a splash, and has occupied many pens, notably 
= those of Perceval Landon, in his Lhasa, whose admirable illus- 
ey: trations should lie open before every reader of Huc, and of 
Edmund Candler, in his classic work, The Unveiling of Lhasa. 
7 ® Bf And since that time, the mystery of Tibet has been attacked by 
PS & many celebrated travellers and scholars, and we should parti- 
self cularly commend to the attention of any reader unfamiliar 
that with Tibetan matters the delectable volume of Graham 
f a Sandberg, entitled Tibet and the Tibetans, a very mine of 
TSF information on the subject. 
city The aim of Professor Dainelli was to reach the Siachen 
h a Glacier, first definitely located and examined by Longstaft 
the in 1910, and in the diary of his own adventure the Professor 
daig has given us a charming book. He was no novice, and his 
itd journey is yet another feather in Haly’s cap. He claims with 
Jan, truth and a legitimate pride, that his own countrymen have 
- played a leading part in the exploration of Western Tibet. 
. B The last contribution to their achievement is his own, and it 
~ s strictly his own, initiated and carried through entirely by 
himself, and obviously a labour of love. His personal effort 





has added to our exact knowledge of Tibet. He carries us 





easily along with him, as he wanders on with quiet meditative 
enjoyment, with no mean descriptive power, tasting all as it 
comes, occasionally anxious in emergencies, but on the whole 
as happy as a schoolboy on a holiday, ready to begin again as 
soon as all is over. We can heartily congratulate him on 
having done something on which he can look back with satis- 
faction in the evening of his life: his book will always have 
its place on the shelves, and in the meantime many readers, 
both in Italy and England. The translator, if we may judge 
without knowing the original, would seem to have done his 
work well. 

Tibet is no longer the mystery it was, yet mystery, of a 
kind, it can never lose. Nature has seen to that. There man 
meets with the most formidable of all his enemies—cold, and 
such cold! intensified by its horrible companion, wind, 
** murderous,” as Bonvalot calls it. Death is always very 
close behind the steps of every traveller in that hostile wind- 
swept land. That is why another kind of mystery will linger 
long about its name. In the unknown recesses of Tibet 
people of a theosophical turn of mind see the home of strange 
demons and Mahatmas; they provide a background for 
imaginative romances such as those of the ingenious Mr. 
Talbot Mundy. Readers of another kind will find Captain 
Noel’s Through Tibet to Everest better than any novel. 

F. W. Bain. 


« . 

Crime and Detection 

Famous Feats of Detection and Deduction. By Leonard R, 
Gribble. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 
The New World of Crime. By C. E. Bechhofer Roberts. 
and Spottiswoode. 9s.) 

THe amateur detective is disappearing from fiction, for 
Sherlock Holmes has really proved inimitable. Mr, Leonard 
Gribble is a successful writer of mystery stories, and as his 
chief character is the orthodox Detective-Inspector Anthony 
Slade, he has a well-won right to recount for us the triumphs 
of official detectives in real life. ‘The modern detective is 
‘“\an ordered creature of brains and science, the acceleration 
of whose progress is the logical outcome of clear thinking 
and incisive method.” He is a figure of awe to the criminal, 
for he can search the immediate past by opening a drawer 
and summon up thousands of faces or tell-tale thumbs by 
unlocking a cabinet. The present moment is his, too, when 
he lifts up the receiver of the telephone. The value of 
organization and of ceaseless record is shown by the famous 
Gutteridge case handled by Chief Inspector Berrett, a case 
which is unique in the annals of crime detection since it 
involved for the first time the use of “ revolver prints.” 
Mr. Gribble’s description of historic cases enables us to 
compare the impersonal detective of today working at his 
desk, with the rather theatrical sleuth of the past. Vidocq, 
the founder of the French Sireté a century ago, illustrates 
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a type which still lingers in fiction. Vidocq was a reformed 
crook, a forger and apache, who proved the truth of the old 
maxim: set a thief to catch a thief. Master of disguises, 
he penetrated dens and low taverns, the haunts of his past, 
and tracked down the guilty. In the war against crime the 
modern detective needs neither piercing eye nor eccentric 
mannerism : for the lens of the scientist is his for the asking. 
He is, as a figure, more impressive to the imagination than 
his predecessor : 

“ © There is a certain romance,’ affirms Mr. Gribble, ‘ in this bitter 
social war. There is a thrill in this conflict of brains and tempera- 
ment—the same romance and thrill that are to be found in the fairy 
story of the ogre and the prince in disguise.” 

But is there? The modern detective of real life has 
overtaken his ideal in fiction. Unfortunately, for the sake 
of fairy tale, the criminal has not emulated the master crooks 
of fiction. Mr. Gribble admits that the criminal is still “a 
creature preyed upon by doubt and anxiety, the retardation 
of whose flight is but the logical outcome of panic and 
suspicion.” Mr. Gribble evidently feels the discrepancy, for 
he whips up our excitement by adopting a heightened style 
of writing. Though we share the primitive thrill of man- 
hunting, we are uneasy. We feel that it is time we studied 
criminology and the origins of social crime. 

The New World of Crime is an exciting title. It suggests 
that Mr. Bechhofer Roberts has found for us in America 
that master criminal who is absent from Mr. Gribble’s book, 
and the picture on the wrapper which depicts a horrible 
gangster clutching what appears to be a parabellum, confirms 
this view. Actually Mr..Roberts has given us a volume of 
historic American trials which may be compared with the 
late Lord Birkenhead’s series of English trials. Mr. Roberts 
knows that a trial needs restrained writing since the drama 
depends on suspense and gradual climax—the advocates 
themselves provide, in prosecution and defence, the necessary 
proportion of eloquence. Our mean enjoyment of judicial 
drama can be excused on conscientious grounds : we believe 
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that justice will be done. But Mr. Roberts almost deny; 
us of this compensation by presenting us with a a 
depressing thesis : Stark ay 
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while in America it is justice which is in its infancy." "#8 infan, ANest f 
Nevertheless Mr. Roberts does not pander to mere lhe 
tionalism. He is shrewd, practical and a little hard rom rrinkers" 
matter-of-fact conclusions. He has devoted himself be: b Ma. OF 
spirit of contradiction and propounds grim paradoxes > at deseri 
those who rush to hasty, emotional conclusions, = packgrot 
A few of Mr. Roberts’ historical sketches are calculated () different 
excite American opinion. He “ debunks” the Patriot more the 
legend of John Brown and mitigates the faults of Benet their m 
Arnold, who planned to betray West Point to the King is e€02° 
troops in 1789, by pointing out that the charge of t . characte 
in a revolutionary period is always double-edged, Ha action), 
Arnold succeeded, George Washington might have remaing| fe of charé 
an interesting idealist. AUSTIN CLarge, There 
flooding 
The Last of the Forsytes >™2. 
y praise 0 
Over the River. By John Galsworthy. (Heinomann. 7s, 6d.) the gra 
Mr. Galsworthy’s last book will not affect his reputation, 4 - : 
is a characteristic example of his later manner. There gy - 
the same scenes, the same atmosphere, and the same chan. - ~ 
ters: Dinny Cherrell, still bearing the marks of her aff ies 
with Wilfrid Desert, who is soon to be irrevocably remoyg ‘ a 
from her by death: Fleur, footing the bill in Clare’s diyorg pease 
case: the elliptic Aunt Em, and the vague background of 
uncles in their clubs ejaculating, “* Well! that fellow Cone f - so a 
... ” There is, moreover, the same sense that they ar pio 
all less occupied in being themselves than in standing fy - ' 
something. There is the same readability, which Galsworthy “ee 
shares with the novelist whom he least resembles, Mr, ¥ a 
Somerset Maugham; and the same _ persuasiveness in the ete 
writing, which makes one long to break into the pages of th i 1 
book and forcibly interfere with its people. There is th od 
familiar crisis, freezing everyone into a monumental nobility sty 
that seems to make the book heavy as marble in the hand; .., 
the familiar decorously repressed ecstasies of stiff-upper F te 
lippery ; and (to speak profanely) the familiar adherence to oie y 
a fantastic scruple—instanced in this book by Clare’s refusal ‘ “y 
to tell how her husband had treated her, despite the trouble - 
which her silence was going to cause to Tony, her young man, po 
When so much that is irrelevant is being said about Ga. a od 
worthy’s reputation, those who revered and loved the ma wh fi 
disputing against those who are impatient of the books, ith | ¢ ‘ 
behoves us to use our historical sense and reflect upon what the { 
he really did. It is not only that the Forsyte Saga is thf oonke 
assured chronicle of an epoch. It might have been this, ani But 
yet have subserved that epoch’s values, as Galsworthy’ t 
detractors claim that it did. Galsworthy took the back al 
ground, the respectability, the good form, the noblesse oblig, by t 
and all the rest of it, because it was what he needed as nove 
artist; but he did not take its values. In The Man of Ratt 
Property he struck a fearless blow at the very centre of th: diffe 
Victorian creed, the sense of possession. For all his gentk- § das 
ness, in art as in life Galsworthy was implacable on matters sey 
of principle. He was angry to his soul at the terrible idea «“) 
so blandly and thoughtlessly accepted by the people lef yas 
described, that any pretext, whether of parenthood, martiag, — _ gooc 
or purchase, can entitle one human being to own another, on t! 
Soames, looking hungrily across his dinner table at the wit ot 
who ever eludes his purchase, is a profound allegory whiti sma 
Galsworthy’s older judges have been slow to read, and which F One 
most of his younger judges have not bothered to read at all = 
The idea of ownership, which when Galsworthy struck att don 
was the centre of the industrial creed, still holds today, and 
especially in the provinces, as many a wife and many an Ul pe 
married daughter knows to her cost. To attack it in ib gres 
strongholds, even today, is to rouse fierce resentment. Today, righ 
too, possessive jealousy, especially where sex is concerned, 5 ™ 
still defended as a virtue. Can it fairly, or even sanely, be _ 
said that the man who attacked these as and when Galswortly 
attacked them subserved the values of a class ? 
Over the River is a compelling book, hard to put down, The 
Forsytes have made their bow in full dress, , 
L. A. G. STRONG. not 
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ts infane, le Folk. By Seén O’Faolain. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
a ANest of Site. By Margaret Wilson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
The Vallitoad. By Erskine Caldwell. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d.) 
CTE Seng, beg Wind. By G. Scott Moncrieff. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
ard in his —_ 731 s ai 
elf to ti Ma. O’FaoLAIn and Miss Margaret Wilson have each aimed 


a fairly simple character, before a real historical 
background, a dangerous and difficult thing, for the two 
Culated fh different realities may easily conflict. As both writers are 
more than ordinarily successful, the complete contrast between 


oxes ff at describing 


ig their methods is interesting. While Miss Wilson’s method 
he King is economy (a firm line drawn round her story, and the few 
ots ae characters conveyed almost entirely through speech and 
red, Thy action), Mr. O'Faolain’s subjective method is spendthrift 
Temaing| | of character, invention, emotion. 
/LARKE, There is a sense of grandeur in watching a great talent 


flooding across all limiting lines, but sometimes when the 
waters have subsided, there is a sense of waste. The greatest 
$ praise one can give to A Nest of Simple Folk is that it justifies 


the grandness of its manner. It is the life story of a Fenian 


rs is from a pampered squalid childhood, through a dissolute 
ion, I youth, to an old age stubborn, ignorant, full of ancient grudges 
here an and suspicions and admirable only for a blind physical courage. 
© chara Asa young man Leo Donnel is sent to prison for twelve years 
er alli after leading an attack on a police station during the Agrarian 
vengnt troubles in ’°67, in middle age he is sent to prison again for 
+ divone five years for gun running, and he is killed during the Easter 
oun “F Week rising in 1916, at the age of seventy-six. Obstinacy and 
y Corvey stupidity are his two chief qualities, and Mr. O’Faoliin was 
they aE faced with the problem of how a character so unsubtle and 
ding fe insensitive could hold the reader’s interest through a long 
sworthy book. For of its nature the book had to be long. The 
* ih passage of time between Leo Donnel’s outbreaks of violence 
ah had to be conveyed. It was impossible for Mr. O’Faoliin to 
: of the reveal the character, as Miss Wilson has admirably done, 
| rive through a single episode. A spendthrift policy was thrust 
no upon him; there could be no preserving this character or 
bent; that situation for another occasion ; only a creative urgency 
Upp amounting almost to genius could have packed time so 
eh adequately, so unstrainedly, with character and incident. 
tefl There are scenes here of great dramatic quality—the gun 
mace tunning in the night near Foynes, the family’s return to Cork 
: an after their Easter picnic, to the empty streets and the sound 
fe e of firing ; and other scenes, such as the trickery played over 
oks, the father’s deathbed, of that grotesque horror which is one 
see of the marks of contemporary Celtic genius (one remembers 
is the the farcical martyrdom in Mr. O F laherty’s last novel, the 
3, aad contorted humour of Mr. O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock). 
thy’ But the humorous, the grotesque, the exciting, do not stand 
back. out from pach other like ill-chosen furniture whose only 
oblis function is to fill a room (that is the impression too often left 


*'f by the incidents in Mr. Walpole’s and Mr. Priestley’s longer 


“a novels). The atmosphere of the place, whether Limerick, 
f th Rathkeale or Cork, is strong enough to smooth away any 
tm differences in tone ; and though many incidents and many 
3 characters are not strictly relevant to the main theme, they 
idea are all relevant to the place. 
> te “Whatever little bustle might be down in the street, here there 
: was always perfect quiet. Not that Rathkeale isn’t quiet enough, 
age, goodness knows. 4'o sit in the back-orchard of one of those houses 
ther, on the main street, is to feel a silence such as one can never feel in 
wit the loneliest mountains. But to kneel, as old Mag knelt in the per- 
FS petual dusk of the too-roomy chapel, is to feel a silence in which the 
hich small breath of devotion sounds like the moaning of the wind. 
hich { Once in her corner she began to mutter to herself about Bid and 
all Julie and Moll and Joanna and the rest of them, her thoughts shut- 
at i tling to and fro until she had eased her heart and could think of her 

donkey waiting outside in the falling dusk. Then she would rise 
day, and move about the chapel, halting at the grotto of the Deposition 
u:® ‘to murmer in sympathy with the afflicted Mother ; shuffling on to 
it the pious picture of the Sudarium . . .; pausing at last before the 
bs great altar, where she would bow and bless herself. Then, peering 
ay, right and left and all about her in pure human curiosity, she would 
i move up the main aisle murmuring the last anthem of her proces- 
7 sional prayer : 
thy 4&6), God help us, 

: God rest us all. 
A hard and cruel world ! 

The God help us all.” 


The style is subjective, it has emotional undertones, but 
hot that blurred edge which is caused by the author’s own 


Fiction Chronicle 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


emotion about his characters taking the place of the 
characters’ emotions about each other. It has immense 
creative energy, it is witty in the seventeenth-century sense 
(as when two old maiden ladies are described as touching 
“the dirty crowding faces of their little nephews and nieces 
with the very tips of their fingers, like a pair of cats touching 
water’), and the author must have experienced the rare 
pleasure of knowing that he had, as nearly as mortal man 
ean, fulfilled his intention. 

Miss Wilson must have felt the same satisfaction. Her 
subject is simpler than Mr. O’Faoldin’s, her method, which 
keeps a strict unity, makes more demands on the writer’s 
technical powers as distinct from the creative. It is a story 
of 1813 when England was at war with the United States. 
Mark Baldwin, the commander of an American privateer, 
is captured and sent to Dartmoor. His young wife follows 
him from the comfort of her home in Philadelphia to the 
cold loneliness of a Dartmoor farm, on the chance that she 
may sometimes see him from a distance when she visits the 
prison on market day with the farmer’s wife to sell food. 
The characters are severely limited; besides Baldwin and 
his wife, only two or three prisoners and the prison doctor 
are fully developed, and these men are made to live with 
extraordinary vividness through speech and action alone. 
The whole book has a clarity which is sometimes horrifying, 
as when the Americans get their first glimpse of their prison 
and of the Frenchmen with whom they must share it : 

“What the first contingent saw then, few of them ever forgot. 
One immense low room, dimly lit by two lamps, with no furniture 
but rows of posts for hammocks. At the far end of it a stone 
staircase rising out of it. And on that, a mass of stark naked hairy 
men, not a wisp of clothing covering their darkened skins and their 
growth of black unshaven hair . . . a mass of men gone animals.” 

Miss Wilson’s last novel, The Dark Duty, was memorable 
for its portrait of a husband and wife in beautiful accord ; 
in her new novel it is impossible to remain unmoved by 
her treatment of the wife’s fidelity and endurance. Behind 
the walls : starvation, dirt, despair ; outside : this tenderness 


and courage. The conception and treatment are equally 
fine. The written and spoken words of Baldwin’s wife have 


that sifted, intensified quality that the surviving words of 
historical characters so often possess, as if out of the con- 
versation of a lifetime these words in particular forced 
themselves on the memory of those that heard them. So 
Mrs. Baldwin writes as she sits with her parents in Phila- 
delphia: ‘‘ You have taken me from my family. When I 
am not with you, I am alone.” So she cries out when her 
husband’s imprisonment and her child’s death make her a 
Quaker: ‘“[ am a Friend, I am a Friend now. If war 
wasn’t death, if it was only absence, it is wicked and I am 
against it.’ Throughout the novel one is aware of this 
passionate conviction which lifts the book right above the 
level of even so excellent a historical novel as Stevenson's 
St. Ives. 

Tobacco Road is even more objective in its treatment than 
Miss Wilson’s novel. This degenerate colony of * poor whites”’ 
in Georgia have no thoughts; only a faint instinctive urge 
in spring to sow the land for which they have no seed ; only 
a superstitious craving for religion and a resigned hunger for 
the turnips they are not rich enough to buy. Described 
with a complete absence of sympathy or of moral judgement, 
their sexual adventures are hilariously funny. It is possible 
that some readers may be repelled ; myself I cannot enough 
admire Mr. Caldwell for opening a new field of cruel humour, 
in which physical ugliness, sexual promiscuity, and even 
the most painful of deaths are made to cause laughter. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff’s Tinkers’ Wind is a disappointing 
successor to Café Bar. A London street huckster takes a 
holiday in Scotland, acts as a political agent for the Scottish 
Nationalist Party, goes walking in the Highlands, has a very 
sentimental love affair, and returns to Soho. The author has 
no method; sometimes he treats his character objectively, 
sometimes subjectively, sometimes sentimentally, sometimes 
satirically. The huckster is never credible. He has not even 
the validity of a particular class; he is like an undergraduate 
dressed for a “* rag.” 
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Current Literature 


CELEBRITIES AND SIMPLE SOULS 
By Alfred Sutro ; 


Alfred Sutro’s reminiscences, Celebrities and Simple Souls 
(Duckworth, 12s. 6d.) have appeared by tragic coincidence at 
the moment of his death. This circumstance will incline the 
reader to an even greater kindliness towards a volume which, 
by its simplicity and modesty, would in any case have received 
the friendliest consideration. Mr. Sutro knew, and was no 
doubt liked by, an innumerable number of distinguished men 
and women during his long, quiet, pleasant literary life ; and in 
this book he tells us, in detail, about his meetings with all. of 
them. One cannot help feeling that the collection of cele- 
brities was Mr. Sutro’s innocent and happy pastime. But 
Mr. Sutro was not content merely to know his celebrities ; 
he had always known them intimately and for years. For 
example, lots of people have known, or claim to have known, 
the present Lord Reading in his famous ‘* cabin boy ” stage of 
development. But Mr. Sutro went one better—he knew Lord 
Reading before he became a cabin boy, when he was a certain 
professional boxer’s favourite pupil. Most of Mr. Sutro’s 
friends were naturally in his own profession—Shaw, Ellen 
Terry, Max Beerbohm, Bennett, James, Moore, Barrie, Wells, 
Maugham, Kipling, and a dozen others. As a list, Mr. Sutro’s 
book is triumphant; as literature it has its limitations. 
Nearly all his comments on his friends and acquaint- 
ances, whether distinguished or humble, are kindly to the 
point of insipidity, but he tells one dreadful story about 
Thomas Hardy, or rather about the first Mrs. Hardy. Sutro 
lunched with the Hardys just after the publication of Jude 
the Obscure, which he praised warmly to its author. Mrs, 
Hardy at once intervened in the conversation and informed him 
that it was the first novel which her husband had published 
without first letting her read the manuscript. Nor would 
she have consented to its publication had she read it, 
** For the book had made a difference to them in the County.” 


THE LONDON ROUNDABOUT 
By Jan and Cora Gordon 


Roundabouts, as their name implies, have a habit of going 
monotonously round and round, and they produce a peculiarly 
monotonous music as they go. It is significant, too, that 
they are driven by steam, or het air.” The London Roundabout, 
by Jan and Cora Gordon (Harrap, 10s. 6d.) is aptly named. 























CRUISING 


ON THE ONE HAND | AND ON THE OTHER 

The need for cash to pay | The danger of carrying on 

wine bills, laundry charges, | one’s person or in the lug- 

tips, and odd expenses on | gagemore thanaminimum 
board the ship, sum in notes, 


The two may be reconciled in our Travellers 
Cheques of £5 or £10 each, which Customers 
may buy at a moment’s notice at any of our 
branch offices; the £5 cheques are generally 
the handier. For obtaining foreign money for 
use ashore, we again suggest our 'T' ravellers 
Cheques; or if only loose change is needed, 
it can usually be had on board before 


touching in at ports of call 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 














In it, they give us bright and jolly impressions 

areas as the Caledonian Wales er ee * ec gttch Loni 
courts, the back-stage of a theatre, and of = Poli 
characters as charwomen, gas-fitters and Kast-End Lon 
These characters are sketched with the maximum of h Udi, 
insight ’’ and “ atmosphere,” which is the same X 
that their reality is removed so that we, from our ps si 
may laugh indulgently at their quaintness. It is q sinha 
“cosy ’’ book, and its style is conversational, which chatty» 
in mind of the term ‘‘ making conversation,” or talk, Uts ng 
one has nothing to say. The. London Roundabors Whe 
nothing at all in a variety of picturesque dialects elabo i 
spelt, and although the humour is occasionally ‘furin miley 
more often merely facetious, while the writing in ms. ty 
superficial and meretricious. But worms as well aS 
abouts are reputed to turn at last, and it is to be ho i 
a public already too much afflicted by this sort Pet 
travel-and-impression book will eventually 
have no more of it. 


NAPOLEON III: THE MODERN EMPEROR 
By Robert Sencourt 


Mr. Robert Sencourt, whose biography of the Emp 
Kugénie is unquestionably the best of its kind, has . 
produced a companion volume on Napoleon III: The Mode 
Emperor (Benn, 21s.). His hero has had so many fens 
critics from Victor Hugo onwards that Mr. Sencourt ce 
well be excused for coming out as a vigorous apologist fy 
the Second Empire and its chief. In these days i 
dictators appear to be becoming the rule rather than th 
exception, Napoleon IIT no longer appears so abnormal x 
he seemed to the Liberal Europe of a generation ago, and 
his domestic policy can be more fairly appreciated, It is 
true, as Mr. Sencourt contends, that he did much to promo 
the trade and industry and to increase the wealth of Frang 
It is possible, too, that but for the war of 1870 he might hay 
made his new Liberal constitution work, despite the Repub. 
licans and the Legitimists. ‘The early troubles of the Thin 
Republic showed that there was no very definite desire jg 
the provinces for Republicanism. But Napoleon cannot }y 
exculpated in regard to his foreign policy, which was neither 
wise nor honest, though Mr. Sencourt does his best t 
mitigate the inevitable sentence of history. In brid 
this is an uncommonly well informed and ably written book, 
although it is strangely biassed in favour of the Emperm, 


MAKING A UNIVERSITY 
By Dr. W. M. Childs 


Dr. W. M. Childs, in Making a University (Dent, 6s), 
describes in a most interesting way the evolution of Readin 
University of Which he was the first Vice-Chancellor. Sone 
forty years ago Sir Halford Mackinder organized a University 
Extension College at Reading in connexion with Oxfori, 
and Mr. Childs went there as history lecturer. The British 
Dairy Institute moved from Aylesbury to Reading. Training 
classes for teachers and the local art and science schook 
were merged in the scheme. Generous citizens like M. 
G. W. Palmer, Mr. Sutton and Lord and Lady Wantage 
supplemented the State and rate aid given to the enterprise, 
which became a University College and was in 1926 recog. 
nized as a university. Mr. Childs shows that, apart from 
local patriotism, two main reasons may be assigned for 
Reading’s success. First, it has specialized in Arts and 
agriculture, not attempting to provide courses in every 
subject. Secondly, it has striven to be a residential univer- 
sity. Nearly all the students who are not natives of Readiy 
reside in the two men’s and three women’s hostels, and thu 
enjoy the communal life that the older universities offe 
and that none of the other new universities can give. Mr. 
Childs’s narrative of forty years’ work is clear and modes. 
but it is obvious that his own wise and enthusiastic leadership 
has been a prime factor in the rapid development of thi 
young and promising university. . 


THE COOPERS : COMPANY AND CRAFT 
By George Elkington 


The archives of the City Companies of London are a mine 
of wealth for economic historians, as recent studies have 
shown. ‘Thus one must be grateful to Mr. George Elkington, 
an old liveryman and past master of the Coopers’ Company, 
for printing extracts from its accounts in his new book 
The Coopers : Company and Craft (Sampson Low, 12s. 64), 
He quotes an entry in the City books of 1298, when the 
coopers appeared before the Mayor and paid their dues 
but the craft must have existed long before, like the weavers 
whose early archives have recently been printed in a scholarly 
volume. The coopers, being craftsmen rather than traders, 
never attained high rank among the gilds. But as they 
were specialists, with a virtual monopoly of the manufactur 
of casks and barrels, they seem to have always enjoyed 
a modest prosperity, and their industry was less affected 
than many old crafts by changes of fashion and nev 
inventions, 
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A Great Human Document 


PAE 
UNEMPLOYED 
MAN 


by 
y, 
E. WIGHT BAKKE, Ph.D 


With an Intreduction by 
SIR H. LLEWELLYN SMITH 














“A striking and original study of the 
human side of unemployment and 
unemployment insurance.”—Morning 


Post. 


“It is more than readable; it is a 
permanent contribution to our social 
knowledge.” —R. C. DAVISON in the 
Week-End Review. 


“Almost. thrilling by reason of its 
obvious first-handedness; illuminating 
by reason of its psychological expos- 
ures; and, in the truest sense, socially 








educative.”—HARRY ROBERTS inthe | 
New Statesman. 


full of ideas.°-—WILLIAM | 


“Tt is 


PLOMER in the Referee. 


“A profoundly interesting human 


document. . . . A wealth of illustra- | 


tion in an almost unworked field.”— 


H. C. O’NEILL in the Observer. 


“Packed with human _§interest.””-— 


GERALD BARRY in the Sunday Times. 
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China, but | never read one that gave 
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“ . . will seem to some readers 
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others it will be the most amusing 
and original book of the month.” 
EVERYMAN 


“.-. an admirable, controlled, 


convincing book.” 
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What was the real cause of the 
Great War ?. 


oD. Ae 
SPENDER 


FIFTY YEARS 
OF EUROPE 


* By bringing all the relevant details into 
the compass of a single volume, Mr. 
Spender has made an enormous contri- 
bution to that sane and balanced estimate 
of the causes of the War to which we 
must attain if we are to deal wisely with 
the conditions which the War has left. . . . 
A text-book, opening up a field of know- 
ledge hitherto too vast to be accessible.’ 
—Times Lit. Supplement, 
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Motoring 





At the Motor Show: The Fate of the Gear-box 


Ir must be at the very least a quarter of a century ago 
since this subject of the future of the gear-box was first 
discussed. Levassor, of course started it with | his 
celebrated truism about its brutal efficiency, a phase 
which applied, incidentally, with equal force to other 
parts of the car, and for so doing, even more than for his 
historic train-baladeur, he deserved our gratitude for all 


time. You will not easily find in the story of the world’s : 


achievements so unusual a record—an inventor who, in 
effect, bluntly remarks of his invention—‘ It does actu- 
ally work, but that is about all you can say for it. ‘ It isa 
horrible makeshift.” Usually they say something more 
on the lines of —‘ Finality has been reached, it is hoped.” 
I do not know what part Levassor played in the later 
development of this Ioutish child of his brain, but F should 
not be astonished to-learn that he played none at all. 
would be dike him to. stand on one. side and, while others 
tried—so far, very successfully, you will admit—to 


improve upon his gear, mentally to scrap it for what it: 


was—a makeshift. and an offence to every mechanical 
instinct. I faney L can see him, with an engineer’s :fine 


sensibility, privately mourning the day he gave the world 
so dull, so blatantly: amateurish a piece of mechanism. 

You will hardly find a car at the Motor Show this 
month for which it‘is not claimed that two, if not three, 
or all its gears can be changed swiftly and noiselessly, in 
the manner Levassor doubtless dreamed of, or engaged 
before use, or both. The exceptions to the double claim 
will be found at the top of the price-list,‘at the bottom 
and, after careful search, in the middle. The Rolls- 
Royce makers have just introduced {not for 1934 or any 
other arbitrary stage of their history, but in the ordinary 
sequence of events).a gear-hox in which the synchromesh 
principle is used on fourth, third and second speeds, with 
the expected silence of operation, but they have left the 
pre-selective design alone. At the bottom of the scale 
come several very_eheap small cars which have synchro- 
mesh gearing, half-way up you will find the new Alvis 
fast 20-h.p. tourer which has four silent and synchromesh 
speeds, and, at less than £260, the B.S.A. with full 
Daimler transmission. The Alvis is interesting, because 
the chief claim of the pre-selective makers is extremely 
rapid changing, such as has been proved to be of consider- 
able value in track and road-racing, particularly in 
mountaineering, and because the other Alvis models, 
down to the 12-h.p. Firefly 4-cylinder, are, or can be, 
fitted with the pre-selective, but not with the all-syn- 
chromesh design. The true pre-selective is, as everybody 
knows by now, the Wilson type and no other, first made 
famous by Daimler, and it may be that Levassor would 
not have labelled it an abomination. —__ 

It is certainly not brutal, even without the Daimler- 
Lanchester fluid flywheel, as my own experience shows me. 
Some makers have been more successful than others in 
their methods of application, and in cars like the more 
sedate Alvis models, the Standard, the Talbot and others, 
you would scarcely notice the absence of that’ brilliant 
invention, It is not to be denied that the fluid flywheel 
abolishes all necessity for delicate manipulation of the 
yedal, but some of the other couplings run it close and, 

have not much doubt, will be succeedéd’ before long by 
even more eflicient substitutes. However that may be 
the gear-box as we have known it for so many years is, if 
not radically changed in character (leaving out the Wil- 
son. of course) at least made far easier in operation. You 
may or may not consider it justifiable to apply the word 
pre-selective to any box that is not of the Wilson type, 
to say of a plain box (of genuine Levassor origins), fitted 
with a freewheel such as has been in common use’ in 
America since it was introduced over here some six or 
seven years ago, that it is pre-selective. Obviously, if 
you so arrange things that, at will, the drive of the back 
wheels is cut off, leaving the gear-wheels idle, you can put 
the lever into any position you choose at any car-speed. 
In the average example of this arrangement you have to 
wait, as a rule, until the engine-speed has dropped to 
idling-point—a matter of two or three seconds, I under- 





It: 


stand that Morris, with his automatic clutch-release 
his freewheel, has even eliminated those seconds an) 
can flick his gear-lever to and fro as the fancy takes y 

as if it was unconnected with anything. The gear-bor ® 
I read the specification, can be cut off from engine 1 
back axle and deprived of all movement. In all fairne 
you must allow the epithet pre-selective in such al 
though were I the maker I would think out one for mat 
SO far as they 


plug 


and yoy 


All these dodges are obviously good in 
reduce the Levassor brutality and relieve engine and 
gears of a good deal of wear and tear. Such free-whele 
cars as the Riley, the Humber, the Rover (of whic 
I have lately had an encouraging experience) th 
Hillman, the Wolseley and a dozen others will handy 
fail to delight their new owners, whether of long ex 
perience or still in their novitiate. Both will take ‘ 
much pleasure in the proportion of driving-time whe, 
they will run practically without noise as in the gener 
feeling of restfulness and tle comforting reflection that 
a certain amount of petrol and oil and _ tyre-tread j 
being saved. That brutality is also reduced almog 
to vanishing point in the synchromeshed boxes, wit) 
or without the freewheel, though I think if is a mistak 
for manufacturers to be so carried away by enthusiasy 
for their own products as to allow possible buyers ty 
think that a synchronized change. from top to thin 
and back means that the. other changes are not of the 
older-fashioned kind. One reads of easy-change boxe 
that; have only one or two synchromeshed gears described 
as though an uninterrupted push or pull -of the lever 
is all that is necessary to drop from second into first 
or reverse. It is always easy to profit by the mistaky 
of others, but I think that were I a maker I would lk 
specially careful to guard against avoidable disappoint. 
ment in the customer who puts his trust in catalogues 
or the eloquence of salesmen. 

The point, if it is worth making it at. such a time of 
universal enthusiasm, is that while we have reduced 
the brutality in some cases to nothing, in most to nearly 
nothing, the’ same old power-wasting gear-box remains, 
We sstill drop.far. too much of our laboriously acquired 
drive between the plant and its work. I have no figure 
to show what we lose in speed and general efficiency 
between flywheel-and back wheels, but it is still notor: 
ously serious. Freewheels, planetary gears, synchromesh 
devices,- have. all made things much easier. In most 
eases the change between top and third and_ between 
third and second will be as easy for the 1934 novice 
as it was difficult for the 1904 expert, but the thing 
Levassor hated so bitterly is still with us, that boxful 
of gear-wheels, working at very ,high speeds and always 
generating heat and friction—the worst flat spot ever 
seen in any mechanical plant. 

It seems to the strictly impartial observer that the 
fate of the gear-box is not yet known. Nothing els 
has been found to do all the work it does in all its aspects, 
not the theoretically sound friction-drive, nor the 
chain-box (I’m thinking of the defunct Maudslay of 
which so much was hoped years ago), nor even of the 
very pretty magnetic transmission I tested in America 
14 years ago. On paper that was sheer pcriectio. 
There was no connexion save that of magnetic attraction 
between the engine and the back axle, and you * geaiel 
the latter by increasing or decreasing the attractioi 
and so producing the equivalent of perfectly graduated 
clutch-slip. .You could drive that car so slowly, % 
effortlessly, so weakly that you could get out and walk 
and stop it with your hand. Its general performances, 
for some reason I never discovered, was mediocre in the 
extreme, and the price was prohibitive. 

I would advise the enthusiastic visitor to the 
Olympia stands to temper his ardour with the reflectiol 
that although he must still include a gear-box in bis 
purchase, provided he goes to a firm of repute for his 
new car he will not have to worry much about gear 
changing difficulties, The best is being made of a vely 
bad job, JOHN PRIOLEAU. 
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. " 
"They're happy now— settled down to their pipes for the evening. 
ey'r 


i him so calm 
"| always say I like to see a man smoke a pipe. It makes hi 
and contented.” 


2 u 
"| like the smell of a pipe, too. What does Bob smoke 
"Three Nuns, always.” 


it’ nsive 
So does Jim. He says that although it’s the best it’s not really expe 
"So does Jim. h 
because it burns so slowly. 


THREE NUNS 


i t, 1/2$d.an ounce 
The original tobacco of curious cut, 1/23 - 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
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The October Reviews: 


Dr. F.C. S. Scututer in the Nineteenth Century borrows the 
mantle of his fellow-philosopher, Dr. Inge, and asks very 
doubtfully, ‘“‘ Can Democracy Survive?” The politicians 
are blind guides ; elections do not express the people’s will ; 
there is ‘** progressive deterioration” of the racial stock 
through unwise social legislation. Dr. Schiller thinks that 
a stronger House of Lords and P.R. may save us, but he is 
doubtful. Sir Arnold Wilson describes “The Crisis in Iraq” 
in plain terms. Sir Elliot Colvin, no mean authority, dis- 
cusses ‘‘ India: the Transit ’? from the standpoint of a con- 
vineed reformer. Mr. Philip H. Massey, writing of “* War on 
the Slums,” is needlessly severe on the private builder and 
tends, we think, to overstate his charges for new houses. Dr. 
Cloudesley Brereton explains ‘“* The Live-stock Crisis ’’ from 
the breeder's side and asks for a guaranteed price for British 
cattle as well as for British wheat. 

Lady Milner in the National Review gives a further selection 
from the Milner papers edited by Mr. Cecil Headlam. Milner’s 
letters of 1900, dealing especially with the treatment of Cape 
rebels and with Mr. Schreiner, the unhappy Cape Premier, 
are of exceptional interest. Colonel Cunliffe Owen puts the 
case for ** The Assyrians in Iraq ” just as forcibly as Sir Arnold 
Wilson does in the Nineteenth Century. Mr. S. Harcourt- 
Rivington writes on ‘‘ French Fiscal Policy and Unemploy- 
ment,” showing that France’s considered policy is to minimize 
the number of men out of work, no matter what the cost in 
tariffs and the like. 

In the Hibbert Journal Bishop Hamilton Baynes traces 
“From Newman to Gore ”? the development of the Christian 
social conscience which is often denied to the Tractarians— 
wrongly, in the Bishop’s view. Professor Hearnshaw stoutly 
defends the Establishment in his compact and thoughtful 
paper on ‘* Church and State.” Dr. W. M. Childs recalls the 
Lincolnshire countryside of sixty years ago, when his father 
had a rural parish ; the life was very primitive, judged by 
wong 4 standards, but it has not changed wholly for the 
etter. Professor Clement Webb’s learned paper on “* The 
Nature of Religious Experience ” has a very direct bearing on 
the Oxford Group movement. 

Sir Philip Dawson in the Empire Review writes on “ Sweden 
and British Trade,” reiterating the usual complaints against 
sleepy British manufacturers who neglect the Swedish market. 
It may perhaps be noted that we cannot expect to balance our 
exports to and imports from every country with which we deal ; 
foreign trade is more complicated than that. Mr. V. B 
Mella describes the various developments in ** Turkey of To- 
day,”’ but spoils the effect by declaring that Turkey is ‘* per- 
haps the most progressive”’ country in South-Eastern Europe. 

Lord Noel-Buxton, in the Contemporary, reports very 
fairly what he heard *“* In Germany Today ” from admirers 
and from critics of the New Government. He suggests that 
under persecution the Lutheran Church may awaken from 
its torpor. Lord Lothian, in an impressive article, discusses 
** The Eclipse of Democratic Civilization,” which he attributes 
to the international anarchy which ** produced the War and 
has since intensified nationalism.’ He is convinced that 
democracy and private enterprise are not out of date but 
vannot function normally. Mr. Alexander Onon describes 
* The Provisional Government of Russia in 1917,’ of which 
he was member; like many other people, he blames M. 
Kerensky for not suppressing Bolshevism at once, as_ he 
might have done. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree reviews ‘ The 
Present State of the Housing Problem.” He would pay 
subsidies for rehousing slum dwellers and, where necessary, 
for country labourers’ cottages, but not for small urban 
houses. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole in the Fortnightly begins a discussion 
of “Tendencies of the Modern Novel.” Taking English 
work first, he finds a revival of a romantic spirit free from 
**post-War defeatism.’ Mr. W. Horsfall Carter discusses 
“The Future of the Labour Party” in a caustic article, 
emphasizing the well-known conflict between the trade 
unionist and the so-called intellectual wings of the party. 
Captain Liddell Hart, writing on ** Foch and the Fate of 
Britain,” repeats his well-known argument that our whole 
Western strategy was wrong, because Foch had magnetized 
Sir Henry Wilson and, through him, our War Office into 
consenting to become the junior partner of France. 

In the English Review Mr. Douglas Jerrold writes on ‘* The 
Future of the English Political Parties,’ and Captain Bernard 
Aeworth on the Fuel Research Board. Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
concludes a_ series of articles on ‘The Restoration. of 
Property,” and Miss Anne Fremantle considers the Oxford 
Groups. There is a poem by Mr. Humbert Wolfe, and a 
peculiarly pointless short story. 

Colonel R. H. Elliot, in Blackwood, continues his extremely 
interesting studies of poisonous snakes. He explains clearly 
how the viper, adder and cobra bite, and estimates the 
relative deadliness of their venom. The death-adder ap- 


ertwen has the most efficient biting mechanism and could 
cill eighty-four sheep with one load from its poison glands. 






Finance—Public & Priy, 
Budget Prospects 


Dow 
Tue National Revenue Returns for the first half of }) IN 
current fiscal year expiring next March are cabal 4 
encouraging, but, if only to avoid a reaction ind t | 
opinion later on concerning the state of the Nats e 
Finances, it will be well that something more thay ) a7 
superficial view should be taken of the results, | id 
propose, therefore; to set out both the favourable, i 3, 
the unfavourable points in the financial statement » legal 
then to comment upon the possible results to | 
disclosed at the end of the year, together with ts q NI 
chances of any remission of taxation. iii it 
Those who are unacquainted with the workin, A il 
the National Accounts may, perhaps, be Surprised th) 1 
a half-yearly statement showing a deficit of abou 
£48,000,000 should be regarded as encouraging, Ay Amy] “+ 
matter of fact, however, this deficit of £48,000,000 i} but 
the best showing since 1925, and it is no unusual thigg}| 


for a much larger deficit than £48,000,000 for the fi) 
half of a year to be followed at the end of the year byl 
realized surplus. The explanation is to be ‘found gf} 
the fact that the great bulk of Tax revenue from Incon, 
Tax and Sur-tax comes in during the final March quarte 
and up to then the situation is met by borrowing q 
Treasury Bills, repayment of them being usually effectff! 
during the closing weeks of the financial year, Thx i 
time last year the deficit was no less than £104,000,0y 
for the six months, but that included an item ¢ 
£13,000,000 Sinking Fund, whereas that Fund is poy 
entirely suspended. 
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Sicns or Berrer TRADE. 


By reason, presumably, of tariffs, but also, | 
believe, in connexion with more active trade, Custon 
showed an increase for the six months of nearly 
£7,000,000 as compared with an expected advance for 
the entire year of only £730,000. Excise revenue, whieh 
was expected to fall by nearly £20,000,000 for the yea 
owing to the lower beer duty, shows a shrinkage of only 
£8,700,000 for the first six months. Under Estat 
Duties the Chancellor had expected a shrinkage for the 
year of £2,390,000 and at present there is an increased 
£5,260,000, while the rise for the six months of £1,790,00 
under the head of Stamps compares with an ex 
increase for the whole year of only £1,180,000. Post 
Office revenue, which is usually a fair indication d 
business activities within the country, is also up £900,00 
as against an expected increase for the year of £830,00, 
and even Income Tax and Sur-tax revenue at present 
only shows a decline of about £5,000,000 as comparel 
with an estimated shrinkage for the whole year of over 
£32,000,000. Finally, it may be noted that whereas 
Mr. Chamberlain budgeted for a decrease in the entire 
Revenue for the whole of the year of £46,000,000, there 
is an increase at present of just over £7,000,000. 





h 
RepuceD EXPENDITURE. z.. 
On the Expenditure side of the Accounts the figures ar wucar 
equally encouraging, the total reduction so far in Ordinary ume, 
Expenditure being about £35,000,000 as compared with MAM 
an expected reduction for the entire year of about fj ave 
£32,000,000. Expenditure on the Debt service has de pod 
clined during the six months by £30,000,000, due, 
course, to the abnormally cheap money rates which fj cov 
enabled the Chancellor to convert the 5 per cent. Wa By, 
Loan into a 8} per cent. issue and also enabled him to § amis 


borrow on Treasury Bills a’ merely nominal rates. More ff y, 4, 
over, the ensuing six months should show a further redue- 
tion ‘under the head of Debt expenditure owing to the 
fact that there will be a big saving in the War Loan By 
interest payable on December Ist next, while there at 
no signs at present of any hardening of money rates. 
Both as regards Revenue and Expenditure, therefore, the — 
Accounts for the first half of the current fiscal year att § arta 
encouraging, and in particular they are cheering as on the os 
Revenue side they undoubtedly afford signs of some iit 
provement in home trade. 





(Continued on page 462.) 
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The Fabian Society 
Kingsway Hall LECTURES 





Autumn, 1933 


HE Autumn course of lectures will be held 
this year in the Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
Holborn, on six successive Thursday evenings, 
beginning on Thursday, October 19th, at 8.30. The 
general title of the course will be “ The Remaking 
of England, 1883 — 1933 — 1983.” The dates, 


subjects and lectures arranged are as follows :— 


1. Thursday, 19th October. ““CHANGES AND 
ANTICIPATIONS IN POLITICAL 
STRUCTURE.” 


Chairman: THE Rr. Hon. G. LANSBURY, M.P, 
Lecturer: Mr. G. D. H. COLE. 


2. Thursday, 26th October. “THE ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM AT THE CROSS ROADS.” 


Chairman: PRoFEssor R. H. TAWNEY. 
Lecturer: Mrs. BARBARA WOOTTON. 


3. Thursday, 2nd November. “CHANGING 
SOCIAL STANDARDS.” 


Chairman: Mr. WALTER M. CITRINE. 
Lecturer: PROFESSoR C. DELISLE BURNS. 


4. Thursday, 9th November. ““ THE MAKING OF 
PUBLIC OPINION.” 


Chairman: ProFessor H. J. LASKI. 
Lecturer: Mr. KINGSLEY MARTIN. 


5. Thursday, 16th November. “THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH AND WORLD 
AFFAIRS.” 


Chairman: THE LORD SNELL. 
Lecturer: Mr. PHILIP NOEL BAKER. 


6. Thursday, 23rd November. ‘* THE POLITICS OF 
JNPOLITICAL ANIMALS.” 


Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Lecturer: Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket for the course, which can be applied for 
at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, 
preference will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. 
Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 9th, 
1933, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to 


priority of application. 


The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows 
of gallery is one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture; for numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shilling 1s for 
the course, or three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back rows of stalls, six shillings for the course, or one shilling 


and sixpence for a single lecture. 


Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, Westminster, 5.W. 1. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 460.) 
Non-RecuRRING REVENUES, 

Lest, however, an unduly favourable impression should 
be created by the foregoing figures, and premature hopes 
should be raised with regard to their effect upon the next 
Budget, there are certain points which call for recognition. 
In the first place, a large part of the increase in the total 
of Revenue comes under the head of Miscellaneous 
Receipts, and is believed to be due to the special transfer 
of £10,000,000 from the Depreciation Fund on the 5 per 
cent. War Loan, a non-recurring item of revenue. In the 
second place, in the case of Estate Duties, where there 
has been a remarkable rise in revenue, the Exchequer has 
benefited by a huge windfall in the shape of the estate of 
the late Sir John Ellerman. In the third place, it must be 
remembered that the real test of the Estimates of Income 
Tax and Sur-tax revenue will come in the final quarter 
of the year, when the Chancellor must lose at least 
£12,000,000 in consequence of Income Tax being now paid 


in two equal instalments instead of three-fourths in the | 


first quarter of the year. 
‘ Tue AMERICAN Desr. 
Vinally, it has to be remembered that apart from the 


small token payment of £2,000,000 on the American Debt | 


paid last December, the Accounts ignore altogether our 
obligations on the War Debt to the United States. In 
this respect the position is similar to that of a year ago, 
when the item was also disregarded; but nevertheless it 


will be remembered that the usual payment was made | 


last December, with the result that the Financial Accounts 
for the year closed with a very substantial deficit. 


There are probably few who imagine that the events of . 


last December will be repeated this year, for creditor and 


debtor alike seem disposed to readjust their views con- | 


cerning this War Debt obligation; but nevertheless it 
would not only be unwise but improper too to leave out our 
War Debt obligations (even though it happens that we 


have similar claims on debtor countries) when considering ° 


the position of the National Finances. 
point also which we cannot afford entirely to ignore, 
namely, that in times of peace we have the Sinking Fund 
entirely suspended. 

Income Tax Hopes. 

Having, however, made allowance for these necessary 
qualifications, it can be frankly admitted that the results 
for the past six months are distinctly encouraging, for, 
in the absence of untoward developments, the recovery in 
trade activity should gain in force, while each reduction 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





There is another ' 


which takes place in the numbers of unemployed j 

the chances of lower expenditure. Six months — 
were some who blamed the Chancellor of the Exch % 
for not effecting an immediate reduction in direct - 
and he was even urged to make that course pond 
producing something in the nature of a Budget fop “hy 
years ahead. Very wisely, however, Mr. Cham aa 
rejected this advice, and while nowhere more thant 
the City is there an eager desire to see g 
in the Income Tax, it is recognized that the very faeke 
the spartan-like character of taxation has matesp 
aided the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his endeayope 
secure economies in the National Expenditure. ™ 
Income Tax payer may therefore feel that there are . 
grounds for greater hopefulness. There are pro 
few countries in the world which have suffered for go j 
from the after-effects of the Great War as our om, 
and no country has been so heavily taxed for so rh 
period. Equally, however, there are at the present the 
few, if any, countries which can exhibit as jae 
balance-sheet as that which it is reasonable to hope ce 
be presented by the British Chancellor of the Exchegue 
next April. Artnur W, Kippy. 
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Financial Notes 


IMPROVING MARKETs. 
UNDOUBTEDLY the satisfactory National Revenue Retyn, 
for the first half of the current year, to which I refer mop 
fully in a separate article, must be held responsible for y 
least some part of the cheerful tone which has characterizg 
the Stock Markets during the past week. Not only in th 
Revenue Returns but in the weekly Railway traffic Teceipts 
and in some other directions there are indications of , 


moderate improvement in home trade, and a further rise iy & 


English Railway stocks has been among the features of 
the past week. American Railroad shares, however, hay 
hung fire owing to uncertainty with regard to the situation 
in the United States, and, notwithstanding a further ty 
in the price of gold. Gold Mining shares have not responded, 
being still somewhat under the influence of the labour situation 
at the Rand. A feature has been the sharp rally in Rubber 
shares owing to a rise in the price of rubber and to rumoun 
of the revival of some scheme of restriction. 
* 
A Fine Bonus. 

Shareholders in Joseph Lucas Limited, the motor an 
cycle accessories manufacturers, can be congratulated upm 
the latest report of the company which has just been issued, 
The profit for the year was £250,427 as against £229.15) 
for the previous year, and the dividend on the Ordinary 
shares has been raised to 15 per cent. plus a 10 per cent, 
bonus, against 15 per cent. plus 5 per cent. bonus a year 
ago. In addition, however, the directors are recommendix 
a share bonus, which means that Ordinary shareholder 
will receive two Ordinary shares for each one now held, 
This bonus is to be distributed from reserves, which with 
£50,000 added this year raises the General Reserve to 
£785,000, in addition to which the company has a Shar 
Premium Reserve of £284,625 against an Ordinary shar 
capital of £975,300. In the face of such figures, the bonus 
dividend would seem to be justified and shareholders vil 
probable agree that there are a few plums, at all events, to 
be found in some of our Home Industrial concerns. 

* * * * 
Rover’s RECOVERY. 

It is always satisfactory to be able to note the recovery 
of a company which has passed through trying periods, and 
although the latest report of the Rover Company, Limi 
for the past year shows the comparatively small net . profit 
of £7,512, the position exhibits a vast improvement compared 
with a year ago, when a trading loss was revealed of £95,963; 
while after making provision for a reserve for loss on prope 
and plant, due to the vacation of the Meteor works and! 
reorganization expenses, &c., there was a debit balame 
carried forward of £279,000.. This year, however, therew# 
trading profit of £46,844, but after charging depreciation am 
cost of maintenance of buildings and transferring amounts 
to freehold property reserve and development reserve,’ the 
net profit is reduced to the amount already mentioned. 

* * * * 
Srr ALEXANDER WRIGHT'S SUCCESSOR. ‘ 

Last week I referred to the great loss suffered by tt 
Court of Directors of the Royal Bank of Scotland by. tt 
death of the General Manager, Sir Alexander Wright. In 
accordance with expectations, the Court of Directors ‘have 
now appointed Mr, William Whyte, the former Deputy 
General Manager, to be Cashier and General Manager 

(Continued on page 464.) 
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CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING 






UE OM, 
0 long ; 
ENE tiny 


Sound , 
= May @ Accurately machined cap and guard 
fy result in perfect comfort and safety. 
@ Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
blade edges to suit either light or 
stiff beards. 
Returs 
rin @ Patented device centres every blade 
eter and ensures both edges shaving alike. 
» in the ’ 
receipts Q The “Eclipse” Razor gets the best 
8 of a out of any make of blade. Used 
Se " with an “Eclipse” Super Blade it 
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HANDLE PICKS UP THE BLADE 


WITHOUT DANGER TO THE FINGERS 


he Sole Manufacturers 
he 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD., 
In COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11. 


Mir.Sydney Rothman 


answers a query 


Iam sometimes asked 
whether The Rothman 
Service For Smokers 
allows for Credit 
Terms. The answer is 
“Yes,” but actually that 
is only one of the many 
outstanding advantages I 
offer. All these attractive 
features are fully described 
in the Rothman Service 
Book—an invaluable and unique 
guide which every smoker 
should have. Some examples 
of Rothmans unequalled bi 
values are indicated below. You can order by post 
from Pall Mall, or call at any of the Rothman Depots 
listed in the Service Book. Write for your copy now, 
post free from Rothmans Ltd. (Dept. 27), 5 & 5a 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 













KANIFA CLUB TURKISH 


A large oval cigarette with a delightful 
aroma. In 100’s. Retail value 8/-. 
ROTHMAN’S WHOLESALE PRICE 
5/6 PER 100. 
Per 500 ... 27/- Per 1,000 ... 53/9 
All Post Free 





WHITE HORSE VIRGINIA 


Full size, blended from ripe Virginia and 


Potent | 
writ nome Carolina tobaccos, In 100’s. Retail value 
pon 4/10. ROTHMANS WHOLESALE, 
PRICE 3/10 PER 100. Post 3d. 


Per 500 ... 18/9. Post 9d. 
Per 1,000 ... 37/6. Post Free. 








PALL MALL SMOKING MIXTURE 


A smooth, harmonious mixture. Mild, 
Medium and Full strengths—Medium or 
Coarse Cut. ROTHMANS WHOLE- 
SALE PRICE 4/3 PER ¢ lb. Post 3d. 
Per } lb. ... 8/2. Post 5d. 
Per 1 lb. ... 16/4. Post 6d. 


Th ROTHMAN 
SERVICE for Smokers 


SHOWROOMS 








POSTAL ADDRESS AND PRINCIPAL 


5 & 5a PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
ERE ULE TS 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 462.) 
succession to Sir Alexander Wright. Although the appoint- 
ment was a foregone conclusion, it has none the less given 
satisfaction not only to Scottish banking circles but to 
banking circles in London, where as the Manager for some 
years of the London (City) Office of the Royal Bank 
Mr. Whyte not only made many friends: but achieved a very 
high reputation. A.W. Is. 








COMPANY MEETING 


E. W. TARRY AND CO. 
IMPROVED OUTLOOK IN CURRENT YEAR 


Tue annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry and Co., Ltd., was held 
on September 29th at Southern House, E.C. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., D.L. (the chairman), said that 
during the year under review South Africa had shared to the 
full the difficulties that had embarrassed all commerce and finance. 

In view of the change in the company’s financial year, which 
now ended in March instead of June, the accounts covered a 
period of nine months only. The gross profit had decreased from 
£56,012 for the previous 12 months to £30,910 for the past nine 
months, the reduction being due .to the exceptional difficulties 
of trading and to the necessary adjustments in steck values. 
Expenses showed a satisfactory reduction from £63,677 to £41,733 
in respect of the same periods. 

The full benefit of the economies which had been made in all 
directions would be more fully realized whenever business improved. 
For the five months ended in August the company’s trade showed 
a favourable increase in velume, and they might regard the future 
with some additional optimism and hopefuiness. They had a 
splendid old-established connexion, a reputation for selling only 
the best, and they were well prepared to share in that restoration 
of international prosperity which some, at least, believed was 
soon to come. The report was unanimously adopted. 











WEEKLY EXTRACT FROM 


“A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT SYSTEM ” 


2nd EDITION, 
By W. J. CANTOPHER. Published by Strakers Ltd., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. Price 5/3 post free. 
“The design of this book is to examine, in a short and direct 


manner, an interesting, and little known, aspect of investment and 
capital appreciation.” 














You can cook for as many 
as 16 people for less than 


£la quarter on the... 


GA COOKER 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Burning day and night all the year round and always 
ready for immediate use, the Aga cannot burn more 
than £4’s worth of coke or anthracite in 12 months. The 
Aga is as clean, as simple and as safe as itiseconomical, 
and in cooking efficiency far surpasses any ordinary 
gas or electric cooking range. Servants love the Aga 
for its unique labour-saving qualities, men for its 
amazingly low fuel cost and women for the vast im- 
provement it effects in the quality of the food cooked. 
“IT had my doubts,” writes a Lancashire Owner, 
“ before trying the Aga Cooker whether it would do all 
that was represented. Now that I have tried the Cooker, 
I am quite confident in saying that it fulfilled every repre- 
sentation made in your Catalogue and possibly more.” 
@ WRITE FOR THE AGA BOOK 
We would like to send you our 24-page Fully lilustrated 
Bocklet. The Aga Cooker is rea!ly rather a wonderful 
invention—but inthe compass of ouradvertisement it is 


impossible to tell youas much about it as you would pro- 
bably like to know. Please address your card or letter to 


BELL’S HEAT APPLIANCES LIMITED, 
(Associated with Bell’s Asbestos & Engineering Supplies Ltd.), 
14,BESTOBELL WORKS, SLOUGH, BUCKS. (Telephone: Slough 1112) or call 
at our London Offices & Showrooms: 157, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
(Telephone: Central 6281). | Agents throughout the Country. 


The Aga Cooker, British 
Made and __ insulated 
threughout with Bell's 
Asbestos, can be installed 
on Hire-Purchase System 
for a first payment of 
es 3 90 2-0, 






THE ONLY COOKING STOVE IN’ THE) WORLD 
WITH A GUARANTEED FUEL CONSUMPTION 





“The Spectator’? Crossword No, 


By XANTHIPPE. 


{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender 
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5 , Patron 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to PA * Presiden! 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” sik H 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No gon, Tres 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name Of the w; 
will be published in our next issue.] The Hon 
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ACROSS 6. Speed trials after tea. 32 | 
1. T. Patterson (anag.). 7. A little fiend ventilated 
9. 3 backs the fastencrs he under a beheaded religiow ul 
soa: woman ; no damage don, 
10. Empire statesman (two 8. 3 will see to it that you ay 
words). this. 
11. I am in two cases in the seat 13. Made easy. 
of war. 14. Assignment from a cola. 


bo 


. Daughter 


2. A stern and wild one, we 


are told, is fit for a poetic 
child. 


3. A hundred in a fright is rare. 
16. 


What the fiddler 
this a living. 


does to 


. What the warrior may come 


to in the end (two words). 


. I turn a Latin poet into a 


Greek author. 


. Io did this about when the 


gadfly got busy. 


. Ship’s captain. 
. This mechanic is obviously 


more suitable. 


. The French city suggests 


that mother goes to sea. 


. It’s a handicap when you 


turn back a garment. 
of Aurungzebe 
(two words). 


DOWN 


. Shaw’s black girl was puz- 


zled by the square one of 
Myna’s sex. 


. A mixture of French milk 


and gold. 


. These women were carried 


away with enthusiasm—by 
strangers. 

Lor ! a gray entente (anag.) 
(two words). 


tion. 

. This vestment would 
rather uncomfortable if 
earth preceded it. 


17. A bar will turn him ver. 
milion. 

20. Fifty after the opera is 
usual. 

21. Manx castle. 

22. The combat is proper ovet 


2L0. 
. The magistrate should b 
able to keep his pecker up 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 


The winner of Crossword No. 53 is W. H. A. Cowell, St 
Edward’s School, Oxford. 








want it. 


but wonderful Idea and Word Chart. 
unique Chart immediately, together 
list of words which show how easy it 
into your conversation, your 
use you make of words. P 


FREE—IDEA AND WORD CHART 


to all users of words. ‘ f , 
Your imagination is stirred by this — 


when you 


The word you want : 


Send for this 
with a copious 
is to instil powet 


letters, articles, or au 


PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO. LTD. (Dept. Sp.), 11 Todd St., Manchester, 3 
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{PERIAL CANCER ~ 
"i ME SEARCH FUND. 


| HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Of the paron Hits GRACE, THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G. 
Pre Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
and IR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Jo at s SIR GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
9 envel Hon, Treasurers { SiR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., P.R.C.S. 
f the w; Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who have 
stherto supported this Fund by their donations and 
, jons. 
| oe Coenied Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly 
; “a cause of suffering humanity. The number of recorded 
vd from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past 
ears, and in research work alone lies the one hone of 
: ving its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been 
chee effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 


a 







, proved “f the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
Y rious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with 
Yy vat scientific weapon available. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be yaid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
£4,500,000 
£2°475,000 
. eee eee ous Re ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 


y/ 
U4, 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and hanking business of ever 


j 1), erigtion is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 


y) throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposiis for fixed periods received. 
: M 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve .. 





—_—_— 


USE LIBERTY FABRICS 
*“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


CHARMING DESIUNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


_ 32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 
ntilated PATTERNS POST FREE 

religious LIBERTY & CO. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
© done, 





THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Bstablish 


You ary 


Colla. ed 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 
er £7,350,000), Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
prietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s 
es throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
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Mm ver MM TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
eT& MF yuh may be ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
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| FOR WINTER EVENINGS 


“TeA PEAT FIREe 


IS INCOMPARABLE 


IT IS THE FIRE OF ALL AGES: EMITTING ITS | 

FRAGRANCE AND PRODUCING THAT CHEERFUL, | 

HOMELY AND COSY ATMOSPHERE—UNLIKE THE 

HARSH WARMTH OBTAINED BY THE MODERN 

METHODS OF HOUSE WARMING—WHICH MEANS 
SO MUCH IN THE ENGLISH HOME. 


| 

A necessity, not a luxury. Direct from | 
Producers’ bogs. Prices in blocks :— 
8,000 ........ - £12.00 1,000 ......... . £2176 | 
£7.2.6 —— EE £1.10.0 
£4.2.6 . ae £1. 0.0 


} Carriage paid to nearest goods station within 150 miles of 
works. Add 4/- per 1,006 blocks for 200-mile radius, 


St I) REGULARLY USED IN THE 
OLD ENGLISH & COUNTRY HOMES 








a 

) Also Peat for all uses—Stables, Cattle and Poultry Houses, 

} Horticulture, Glasshouses, Gardens, and Lawn Dressings, | 
ou etc.; particulars on application. 


| 
I] ECLIPSE PEAT COY., Ashcott, Som. 


7 ESTABLISHED 1869. 








Past : Present : Future 

















Children, Ipole, E.C. Africa, 
All sections of the Protestant Church owe a vast debt to Moravian 
Missionaries for their grand record of self-sacrificing effort for 
the extension of the Kingdom of God. Long ago William Carey, 
the ,great Baptist Missionary, said: “See what the Moravians 
have done! Cannot we follow their example?” 

THE PAST. The history of the Moravian Missions is one of 
splendid achievement. But past successes are not enough. 

THE PRESENT calls for service have to be met in earth's 
darkest places in spite of existing financial stringency and 
difficulties. Please send help! The deficit in the accounts 
last year was over £1,600. 

THE FUTURE must be considered. There is plenty of room for 
extension in certain mission fields. A new generation of 
liberal supporters is needed to continue the work which has 
now been carried on for over two hundred years. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 


CHARLES HOBDAY, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 
70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C. 2. 


The London Association in 
Aid of Moravian Missions 


(President: Sir George H. Hume, J.P., M.P., L.C.C.) 
Send Is. 3d. to above address for a copy of “ ADVANCE GUARD ” 
—the history of 200 years’ Moravian Mission Work. 














| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
et of this great service—the Life-Boats. I appeal not 
only as President of the Institution, but as Master of the 


SB t—~-4 V 


Merchant Navy and Fishing Fleets. 


Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 contributions 


of 5/- each, 
WILL YOU SEND 
5/- TO-DAY? 


Lr.Cou. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 


Secretary. 


Tue Earn or HarrRowsBy, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 

















This wonderful book is 
yours for the asking 


“EGYPT AND THE SUDAN,” a richly 
illustrated and fascinating book, con- 
tains many articles and illustrations as 
well as much interesting information on 
Winter Holidays in Egypt. It is yours, 
post free, for the asking, as is also 
official and expert advice on all 
conditions of travel to and in Egypt. 


EO? 


Write to-day for your copy to Tourist Development Association of Egypt 
(T.D.G.), 60 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivale: 

Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 

74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week, 


line. 


ont toa line cha 






24% for 6 insertions ; 50 71 %8 
W.O.1, with nga i 
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PERSONAL 





UTO-INTOXICATION! Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Rheumatism, Arthritis, Colitis and all 
Stomachic trouble. ‘‘ Bulac has done me more good 
than anything I have tried.” Enquire re Professor 
Metchnikoff’s food, NEW RESEARCH COMPANY (Dept. 3), 
Normandy, Guildford. 





AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and part.cu- 
Jarly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev, PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





YENTLEMAN (Public School) would like to get in 

A ©touch with four others willing to invest twenty 
pounds each in a scheme which will provide them 
with free holiday facilities on the Essex Coast during 
the Easter, Whitsuntide and Summer vacations of 
1934. The investment is returnable at the close of 
the Summer, but wil! bring no financial return beyond 
the free holiday facilities for a period of at least fourteen 
weeks. Of interest to ex-army officers, yachtsmen 
and all Jovers of the open-air. Investments of £10 
considered for the Summer Vacation only.—Box A562. 





NDIAN (23) interested in Psychology and Art wants 
friend {male or female) with similar tastes.—Write 
REGE, 37 Wessex Gardens, N.W. 11. 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX? Write for Free Book. 
_ “Jean... and I will.”—Bnritisn INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PsyCnoLoey, Ltp., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
I the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
W ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





SSISTANT TO SECRETARY of Club, Society, 
A School, Hospital, &c. Govt. servant retiring, 


Correspond- 
Mod. 


requires work in Londonor neighbourhood. 
ence, reports, accounts, &c. Shorthand-typing. 
remuneration.—W., 178 Dalmally Road, Croydon. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 


COLLEGES 





ANSSEX CAMPING SCHOOL—easy distance London — 

‘4 has vacancies for pupils aged eleven to twenty. 
Especially suitable for those entering the Colonial 
Services or preparing for an Army Career. Preparation 
for School Certificates, Matriculation, Army Prelim., 
Civil Service, Inter. B.Se., B.A. and other examinations. 
Training in Practical and Theoretical Forestry, identi- 
fication of ‘Timbers, Mensuration, &c. Chemistry 
laboratory. Practical Carpentry and training in Camp- 
craft for both at home and abroad. University Coaches. 
Healthy open-air life under finest camping conditions. 
Weather-proof tents specially built for dry, warm 
winter camping. Ample indoor accommodation. Riding, 
Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Shooting, Boxing, Fencing 
(foils, sabre, épée), Tennis (Hardcourt), Scouting, «&c. 
Yupils taken for short term periods at any time, £2 15:. 
weekly or £30 per term. Reduced terms to sons of 
Army Officers and Colonial Officials. Particulars from 
THE SECRETARY 4/65 Portsdown Road, W. 9. 





rmA RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of One or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par- 
ticulars from Miss PResTON, Principal. 





AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2, Padd. 
RESULTS, 1933 (First List). 
HOME CIVIL «. Ast, 3rd and 5 other places. 
' a o- e+ Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 6th place. 
CONSULAR .. «- 6 places, 
1c 5 places. 
Examination (Optiona!). 


3351-2 


New Annual Diploma 








GLORIOUS 
WINTER CRUISE 


HONOLULU 


and CALIFORNIA 





Sailing from Southampton Jan, 24th for 

75 Days. Visiting West Indies, Panama, 

Honolulu, Los Angeles (for Hollywood) 
and San Francisco. 


FROM 150 GNS. 


At small extra cost a Pullman trip on ‘Daylight 

Ltd." through California, via Del Monte and 

Santa Barbara, can be arranged. 

This cruise terminates on April 9th, 
when the Winter is over 


ALSO DELIGHTFUL SEATOURS TO 
RIO DE JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES 
(Via Lisbon, Madeira and Teneriffe) 


By the Luxury Mail Steamers of the Blue Star 

Line, South American Service. Round tour 

occupies approximately 42 days. Fare, includ- 
ing first-class hotels, from £135. 

AVILA STAR Dec. 16. ALMEDA STAR Jan. 927 

ANDALUCIA STAR Jan. 6 AVILA STAR Feb. 17 


For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply: 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agents. 


CVS—330 








LECTURES 


I EUNION OF CHRISTIANS.—Course of Addresses 
by Leaders of various Denominations. 
ST. EDMUNDS, LOMBARD STREET. 
THURSDAYS, at 1.10 P.M. 
OctonFR 12TH.—REV. JAMES ADDERLEY 
“PULPIT INTERCHANGE.” 
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ESTATE and 


PROPERTY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


are featured on Page ii 
of this issue. 


Readers wishing to dispose of their 
properties are offered space at the 
special rate of 5/- for 3 lines and 
1/6 per line after. 


should be 


Tuesday for publication the same 


* Cony ”’ posted 


on 


week-end. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND cougg.ff ° '* 
‘ 
~ di 
AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL,— i yet > ieee 
individual lines for girls from ae Scho gene ees req 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimmi AyiNg fa cue, alsO | 
prepared for the usual examinations and Pas Gi at 
entrance, or may specialize in Langua OF Unive 3M 
Domestic Science. Fees, £120-£180 pa.” Art, \ ml 
\. 963-27 





U8 ane Se sie 
Q) _ HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIKE ¢ aonb | 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS WITH sipy ve “alw 









































PREPARATORY SCHOO] Ma’. 
Chairman: Sir JOSIAH STAMP, GBR” = 
_ Delightfully situated. 420 acres, pte E ae 
School Buildings. Separate Sanatorium 74 Me AVE you 
Bath, Gymnasium. School Chapel. Preparation fn est 
Public Examinations. Entrance and Leavi "00 fe 1g DEM their 
ships. Easy access London. MB Set igousands of T 
Prospectus on application to the HEap-M avertisermen 
: ISTRES, a seal 
wT. HELEN’S Recognized Boarding gehg iit 
ene ‘ oaraing School for gai iim | Piseot 
S Cockermouth. Entrance scholarships avaihia e. 96 3 
a 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. erent 
pues FORD, SUSeEy] IKE 4 
Boarding School on modern public , paALL I 
ecognized by the Board of Education yi ygeats, 38 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge.  Bracig 7 

coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly — TERY 
staff. Principal i Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON rn 5 ation. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxon, Wi Hgaow 2 
— See 
ELOCUTION, &. a 
~ oe eee el cole OP 
JUBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given y wih oy Not! 
I CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar rb 6 
ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Contidens, - Isle 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand. W.C, 2, wap ree 
Foo! Cobos 

E shetlands 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &. —— 





EAL H 
A oe MSS. accurately typed by eXperienod Rire Ja 
De Literary Typist. 1s. per 1000 words inel. of one. 


bon copy.—MISSALLEN,22 DrylandsRd. Crouch End. ¥4 








YPEWRITING by expert. 1s. 1,000 worts — 
HakOLp Cass, 18c Thurnham Street, Laneagg 











PVEITE FOR PROFIT.— Make a second inam — 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—Reorm fons % 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 ja us 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 












































N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD =— 
+ is the perfect gift for friends at home or abre, 
In tins, 2s. 4d., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 10s. 64. 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s, Id., 7s, 3d., 93, 3d., Ls. 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
GARDENING ; 
—_ te 
i ENIYLEY’S Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) co» procete 
tiins all your garden needs. Send for free copy.- fom 
JOSEP4A BENTLEY, LTD., Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs gue 6 
—_—— faee 
feature 
FOR SALE od 
I LUTHNER PIANOS.—Secondhand __Instrumet 
re-conditioned as new, may be purchased for aa AME 
ve by small mont hly payments. TEN YEAR : 
GUARANTEE given.—Apply to BLUruner & Oo., Lav BAI 
17/21 Wigmore Street, W.1. ’Phone Langham 1423. 
BEL 
ates : BEX 
WANTED TO PURCHASE BO 
MOLE Es HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD ai Bol 
l SILVER, Banknotes per return. Also in urpai BO! 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewelley BRI 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite BR 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price m 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &c., to BENTI 
& Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing Brook Street 
London, W. 1. BR 
——— BR 
BL 
PAYING GUESTS BL 
CA 
Cc AKY ISLANDS.—Two English Ladies receive + 
) few guests from October to June, in a comfortate 
private house on high ground, with beautiful outho 
on sea and mountains. English church, good libay C! 
and games club, Terms 3} to 4 guineas per week C 
Address; DEHOSA DE COLOGAN, Puerto Orolave c 
Tenerif. 2 
€] 
| HINELAND.—Paying guests received at charmilt ci 
pension house. German taught. Winter spor © 


30 marks weekly.—Frau Krupr, “ Haus Catasté 
Sayn, near Koblenz, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





DRESS WELL 


w TO 
PER MONTH. 


H° 

ON 10s. OR £1 
SMARTWEAR. Ne 
Antumn and Winter 
to Dept. W.F.V 


a credit Account with 


ves reqaired. Write 
also Gentleme n’s catalogue, 
sMARTW EAR LTD., 


London, W.1. 


for 


43271 Regent Street, 





+4, Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockinus 
always im stoek Tweed patterns free on 
yasacEr, Lissad ll, Sligo, Trish Free State 


de 


neque 








ing tosell ? Readers having anything | 
mal services to Offer, are invited 
noir announcements to the notice of the many 
‘ » their announcelc! , lan 
os of readers of I'he Spectator. Prepaict Classified 
, rtisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
ate We. }, with remittance by ‘Puesday of each 
a Discounts :—2)°, for 6 insertions, 9% for 13 
nm for 26 and TO". 2. 
ee ————— 
IKE A LADY'S ¢ ARESS 7 is a shave with the 
HALL RAZOR (Patent No. 394,136). Price 12s. 6d 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, Et 


AVE you anyth 
4 to sell, or protess 








\ D-Mistags, 






hoo| for 6) 
Ips avaiyi 





jgents, Salomonsen & Co., 





{TERY—HANDPAINTED.— Delightiul — deco: 
jon. Coloured illustrated eatalogue — tre« 


yspow POTTERY (Dept. * S,"’) Lindfield, Sussex. 





PLLOVERS, CARDIGANS, DIRECT from the 
P Shetlands. All kinds ef Woollies hand-knitted for 
on by expert native knitters, from lovely real Shetlan« 
wot, Nothing else so soft, so light, so comfortabl 
The newest, most fashionable styles, plain, or in famous 
“Pgir Isle” patterns. At Shetland prices, far less than 
shop prices.— Write Free Mlustrated Booklet and 


a 
Ziven by % 
Bar, Patly 
Condens, 

for 


Wa. D. JOHNSON, 8.252, Mid-¥ell, 























‘West 
Indies 





by the beautiful 
modern 20,000 ton 


ing Liner 





OF 
RICHMOND 


Seven weeks cruising in golden sunshine 
Warm southerly route cut and home. Ten 
British calls including GRENADA, ST 
VINCENT, ANTIGUA, TRINIDAD, ST 


KITTS and BARBADOS. Two and a hal 
days at JAMAICA, one and a half at 
NASSAU (BAHAMAS). Visiting also the 
famons PANAMA CANAL, CUBA, 
PORTO RICO and CARTAGENA. Cruise 
duraticn 4 days—longe and finest 
ruise to the West Indies. One Class 
only—First Dance Host and Hostess. 
Limited Membership. From Southamp- 
ton, fan. 26. 


Minimum Rate: 80 Gns. 





HOLIDAY RESORTS 


PLACE in the Sun is assured if you reside, take 
i holiday or recuperate, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight 
which had 844 hours’ sunshine in three months this year, 
more than any other place in England. Write for 
particulars to ToWN CLERK, Town Hall. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
: 314. Lift. 





ve 


Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 





H ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec, water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 





PRIVATE HOTEL 
125 bedrooms, 


*Phone 311. 


NASTBOURNE. ANGLES 
‘AF acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 


inglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. 





| etait an THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melviile 
‘Crescent. Tgins: **Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel 207,501. 
ATLOCK. 


/ » - 

N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure. 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms froma 13s. 
per day. Hlus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 





SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 





} EK RESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
\sk for Deseriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lrp. 

P. R. H. A., Lrp., ST. GEORGE’sS House, 193 REGENT 


STREET, W. 1. 

¥PEND the AUTUMN and WINTER in a lovely old 
S country house recently converted and fitted with 
every modern convenience. Mild climate. No frost, fogs 
or snow. Golf.—Tariff, Manor House Hotel, Budock 
Vean, Falmouth Bay. 

































—:, Woo! Colour Card. 
& “betlans's Call, or write to-day for full information to Cruise Dept., 
) xe, ——— YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
WER EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. s situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey— -Apply for 
PX Periene jree. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. list ‘‘S.,’’ stating requirements, to “‘ SuRRBY Tkusr,”’ 
Of one 53 High Street, Guildford, England. 
h End Nx 
; MARIFTY BUYERS! WINTER UNDERWEAR Sige Bz ee om 
“word = DIRECT FROM MAKERS cuts out Middlemen’s ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
BB ofits. Saves you Shillings in the £. Send post card _ ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
MR a Iles, Catalogue‘and FREE. PATTERNS ot “ B-P” which ap famous for its en ee ee 
P Underwe Soft and silky to the skin: generous “at ? reasonable charges. Garage. yor ustratet aril 
—— a = , nard-weal =p coWe Seecar ee —— ; (World s Greatest Travel System) apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 
EGE - ~ Meg . > oe 
: Wear,” writes a customer.) Pure Wool, or Mixtures. -65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar S $ 
day size, any style; for Women, Children, Men. Out- oe con, Eauieanall rafeless Sa.) Lewin S.W.1 \ JHERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, t 
SB we a speciality, SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, ~” or Local Agents Everywhere ee i St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. Room and Breakfast, 
rmoney refunded in full.— Write to BIRKETT & PHILLIPS . : i | 5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d. or 
gp. (Dept. S.), Union Road, Nottingham. t2 guineas weekly. 
— 
BREAD > 
t abroed at = 
fa. 
ls 
RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 
— 
BTRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send | CRAWFORD (Lanark). CRAWFORD. | MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUS! 
im a readers desiring them the names of hotels—or| CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. | MULLION.MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
4) con in any part of Great Britain and Ireland DROITWIC — aan amenaienste 7 NAIRN (Nairnshire), ROYAL MARINE 
py. B SPecTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to OITWICH nots THE WORCESTERSHIRE | NAIRN (° cadapranig aN A —? ARIN E, 
nC, city to their establishments, the following | | BRINE BATHS HOT Eb. | OBAN.— GREAT W ESTERN. 
— i towards the cost of publication of this | EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. | | PAR (Cornwall).— ST. AUSTELL BAY 
— _ we hope a hen — re oe will patronize yp PARK z Gn ~iaeae | PERTH. STATION HOTEL. 
Bi > ale —— Ae gone of hotels is always ee GLENESK | PITLOCHRY. ATHOLL PALACE, 
mee ee es ae ao | PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY 
arr JOODWICE (Pem.).— FISHGUARD BAY. REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL 
ky [AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. prouranapeqiitiely Mise wc FOX & PELICAN, | RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
in, BP BATH—GRAND PUMP ROOM. a LLANE.— MARINE. | ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
¥ —PULTENEY, HARROGATE.—CAIBN. | ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond) 
— BELFAST.— GRAND CENTRAL. HASTINGS..- QU EEN’S. | ROWAKDENNAN 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— GRANVILLE. HINDHEAD.- MOORLAND’S. | ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
2s BOGNOR REGIS. ROYAL NORFOLK HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF! ST, IVES (Cornwall) —TREGENNA | CASTLE 
a BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. _. LINKS. | CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
Bet BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks) KENMORE (Pert is.).—TAYMOU'TH CASTLI ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ji (Sandbanks).— HAVEN. pd ‘ 
“ BRIDGE OF ALLAN.ALLAN WATER and SPA, | LAKE V¥RNWY (Montgomeryshire), LAKE | ST. MAWES (Cornwail).—SHIP & CASTLE 
we BRIGHTON.— BLENHEIM. vane. | SELBY (Yorks)_LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
ut HOLLY WOOD. | RAMARS.—CLYDESALE ROTEL. SEVENOAKS.—-ROYAL CROWN. 
- x ROYAL CRESCENT. | LEAMINGTON SPA. ALKERTON HOUS! | SHREWSBURY (ur.).—ILAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).— TUDOR CLOSE. ns REGENT SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT 
= BRODICK (Arran). DOUGLAS HOTE! | LLANBERIS. (Snowdon) ROYAL VICTORIA KAGLEHURST 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal)-GREAT NORTHERN, | /LANDUDNO- IMPERIAL HOTE! SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE 
t BUTTERMERE (Lakeland). VICTORIA | LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). LOCH AWE. | SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES 
3 CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR. er rae ee wc) | SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)— GRAND 
BULL. | , Bloomsbury St, . ‘ . : 
* GARDEN HOUSE KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell Sé., W.C.1, | TAMWORTH (Stafls.),— CASTLE 
“ UNIVERSITY ARMS | PHACKERAY, Gt. Russell st., W.C.1 PEIGNMOUTH (ar.).—HUNTLY, B IGNTON 
J CANTERBURY. COUNTY. oe WAVERKLE,., Southampton Row, W.C.L. | PEWKESBURY.-ROYAL HOP POLI 
. CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). BRYN-TY RCH | LYME REGIS.-THE BAY | TORQUAY. —LINKS. | 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry), GOL | MALVERN. -FOLEY ARMS nauaeann 
: CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. | ADOC. BOWDON HYDRO. ROSLIN HALL. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN | MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S | VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHBEAD | MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS. WARWICK. LORD LEYCESTER. 
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THE CLOCK GOES BACK 


When we lose Summer Time we lose an hour out-of-doors, BUT we gain an hou 


with our books. You will enjoy the long evenings with these :— 





The Jews of Zirndorf 


A Novel 
By JACOB WASSERMANN. 7s. 6d. 


“Tts theme is the Jewish mentality and the position of the 
Jew in German society, which is discussed . . . with an 
almost desperate sincerity. — -The Times. 


—— 


Bali: Enchanted Isle 
By HELEN EVA YATES. 7s. 6d. 
Profusely Illustrated 


Makes fascinating fireside cruising. 


* The island itself is so fascinating that a book about it could 
hardly fail to hold the reader's interest."”—A berdeen Press, 





Great Doctors 
A Biographical History of Medicine 


By H. E. SIGERIST. Illustrated. 15s. 


A series of short biographies of great doctors, from early 
times up to the end of last century. 


ee 


The Heart of the Bible 
Vols. I and II 
By J. B. THOMSON-DAVIES. _ 55s. each, 


“A most valuable book, which, if it is given a chance, will 
really do what it sets out to do—reveal the heart of ‘the 


Bible.”"—Sundav Times. 





The Royal Empire Society 


By AVALINE FOLSOM. 10s. 6d. 


The book treats of the part played by the Royal Empire 
Society in maintaining the integrity of the British Empire. It 
deals primarily with the first fourteen years of the Royal 
Colonial Institute. 





re 


Town Government in 
the 16th Century 


By J. H. THOMAS. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 


An interesting book which deals with every aspect of the 
16th century town, and contains many picturesque details of 
life 300 years ago. 





Modern Tendencies in 


° ° 
World Religions 
By C. S. BRADEN. 10s. 
“A valuable book, not on the comparative religion of the 
classical period, but of our own day. The result is an im- 
pressive statement of the fact that it becomes increasingly hard 
to say from day to day what any of these great religions 


really is.’—Methodist Recorder. 





Life Beyond Death in the 
Beliets of Mankind 


By J. T. ADDISON. 8s. 6d. 


“ The author . . . has done a real service by bringing within 
easy compass a general survey of what men of various stages 
of civilization and each of the major ss ga have believed 
about the nature of the soul, heaven and 


bur Press. 














Dashenka 





























a7 2 
J or, The Life of a Puppy <3 
Written, drawn, photographed and endured 

v i 

by KAREL CAPEK. | 5s. | 

First impression sold out before publication | 

Second Impression now ready 

i 

Museum Street, London, W.C. 1 | 

Sales Printed by W. SPEAIGHT AND SONS , Li 2D., 98 and 99° Fetter o_o E.C. 4, and published by Tus Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, No. 99 Gowet 
Street, London, W.C. Friday, October 6, 1933. 








